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CHAPTER I 


OUR ROADWAY 

This, in book form, is a Talk about Public Speaking. 
It is addressed to the man or woman who is interested 
in the subject, in the hope that it may be of some 
practical assistance. I have had a long experience of 
speaking in the Courts and on the platform. I have 
tried to note my own qualities and defects and those of 
others, and have gained in the process. I know the 
pleasures and the difficulties. I have had discussions 
about speaking with people, expert and inexpert. This 
book, in a sense, is a discussion with you, in the hope 
that out of it we both may learn something. I Imow 
that in the writing of it I have cleared up many points 
in my own mmd. My talk takes the form of a story, 
with comments: the story of my own platform life 
and of my observations of other speakers. 

Each of us has, and must have, his own style, 

while you may 
feel after reading this book that 1 have told you some¬ 
thing which had not occurred to you, I do not put 
myself forward as a model of anything, but merely 
as a person who has been through the mill. Other 
books on speaking deal with inferences and conclu¬ 
sions, and set forth principles. This one takes you 
back along the roadway of the years and allows you, 


founded on his own personality. So, 
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if you so choose, to note the reactions of a human 
being to the calls of the platform: reactions, good and 
bad, but developing. 

I am convinced of the importance of this subject, 
all the more so at the present time when the platform, 
as we know it, is the object of threat and attack. The 
supreme pohtical issue of to-day is the preservation, 
or the destruction, of democracy, and if the destruc¬ 
tion, its supersession by dictatorship. 

Democracy has grave faults, but somehow I feel 
what many others do, that it is more suited to the 
British temperament than dictatorship. Also, however 
ineffective in some of its results, it spells hberty, which, 
to us, is sacred; sacred also to many in other lands. 

The essence of democracy is free thought and ex¬ 
pression, and in particular public expression. As 
success for a party within democracy depends mamly 
on the quality of its thought and expression, so it does 
for democracy itself, standing up to those who assail it. 

As Sir Josiah Stamp has said, “We want not less 
but better talk: to maintain the quantity but steadily 
improve its quahty.” I would qualify by sajdng: also 
to increase the quantity. 

In my thirty odd years of platform work, I have 
come across many men and women who, I surmise, 

could speak weU if they would. 

If I have encouraged and induced some such to 
become efficient speakers I have not written in vain. 

This question of democracy and freedom goes deeper 
than the pohtical platform. I am calling for pohtical 
speakers and for many other sorts. There is the whole 
municipal field: the field of industrial and commercial 
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adjnimstration: the thousand, and one educative and 
kindred bodies: the whole realm of social gatherings. 

Men and women who can state their views clearly 
and convincingly are needed ever3rwhere. After a 
little practice, it is not so difficult, and it is both pleas¬ 
ing and useful. The fact that my story shows that I 
have had a long experience in a very hard school does 
not mean that you must go through the same, or fail 
as a speaker. 

I teU my story in all its aspects, in the hope that, 
having studied the qualities of the speakers dealt with 
in the following pages, you will say, “That’s a good 
point—I think I could adapt that to my own personal 
endeavours.” I know the feelings which deter people 
from speaking, and I think you will agree in the end 
that I have had my share of anxiety and apprehension. 

I hope I shall explain platform nervousness in a way 
that may rid you of some of its dreads. 

Speaking, like all the more stirring experiences, has to 
pay its price; but with time the price becomes lower 
and is always worth while. 

I shall analyse that price and try to put it into its 
proper perspective. As there are as many types of 
speakers as there are people who speak, so there are 


as many ways of handling the problem. Only sug¬ 
gestions on broad lines can be offered. Naturally, 
much of the technique, as outlined, is technique which 
I have foimd suited to my own personality. I cannot 


expect you to adopt it in toto, or even to let it go by 
uncriticized. 


None the less, there are certain general conclusions 
as to speaking which apply to most people. In essence. 
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speaking is a simple matter; it is talking; most of us 
talk a good deal every day. 

Speaking is talking with a little more formality to 
a few more people. This apparently small difference 
so often means a big difference in reality, until practice 
brings them closer to one another. 

One of the causes of the gulf between talking and 
speaking is the inattention given to the technique of 
talking. Hardly any of us nowadays talks as weU as he 
should. We are too informal, too prone to loose expres¬ 
sion. The speed of modern life has doubtless contributed 
to this. If we devoted more thought to our talking, we 
would find not only that it is a most pleasurable 
recreation in itself, but that it raises our mental level 
and increases the power of our personahty. 

Talking, as such, has rather gone out of fashion. 
Too seldom do people meet together for an evening 
of talk. Our distractions are so many. Entertain¬ 
ments, wireless, bridge, call us so often that when they 
are not there we feel a void. Our forefathers, whose 
lives were simpler, devoted much time to conversation 
and dehghted in it. 

Personally, I would much rather converse with my 
friends than take up my time with the more impersonal 
substitutes. I have come to this view because my 
platform training has imperceptibly improved my own 
conversational powers, as also my powers of hstening. 

Getting down to bedrock, then, with you—^the man 
or woman interested in speaking—I counsel the develop¬ 
ment of conversation, as a first stage. You will find 
that an evening a week devoted to dehberate dis¬ 
cussion with friends will do much to help them and 
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you. Choose some interesting subject and talk it out, 
always remembering that you must hsten patiently, 
as well as do your oral part. 

So that you may learn that self-control and audience- 
control, which are the essence of the conduct of meet¬ 
ings, elect someone as Chairman and give him the 
right to take charge of these friendly proceedings. 
In a Httle while you will find that your talk in business, 
and on other serious occasions, will have improved. 

From talk you proceed to the more difficult task of 
speaking. All worth-while things are difficult, but they 
bring their reward. Not so difficult as to need to deter 
you, but merely so difficult that pains must be taken 
in the learning. It is you talking to a crowd about 
some matter of importance or on some amusing social 
topic. The crowd and the topic make the difference. 
Each has to be handled and mastered, and in the 
mastering you will develop many latent powers, in¬ 
cluding your own self-control. 

The platform speaker is not one of the few chosen 
by Providence. Here and there, you will meet the 
gifted artist. He must speak; it is part of his person¬ 
ality which has to express itself. But most people 
who have received a reasonably sound education can 
be trained to speak competently and well. So no 
matter who you are, even if you have never mounted 
a platform, so long as you can think in an orderly 
fashion, the power of effective speech can be yours. 

Nerves you will suffer from; as I have done. Take 

comfort that few speakers do not. In due course I 

shall go more fully into this question, as into many 
other aspects of the problem. 
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Ahead of you, if you are interested and feel the 
call, is a life in which you can render good service to 
the State, to your party, to your business, to your 
organization, whatever it may be, to any body in 
which men and women gather together for a purpose, 
to your friends, and—^this is not unimportant—to your¬ 
self. Speaking will enlarge your knowledge of the world, 
and bring you useful and happy contacts and, possibly, 
fine and lasting friendships. Because it requires deter¬ 
mination and sometimes courage, it will improve your 
morale. 

Having briefly opened the subject, may I ask you 
to come with me to the beginning of my story, a story 
unimportant in many ways, but possibly of value 

because it is a platform story. 

Many books there are on Speaking, but few which 
treat the matter mainly from the human side. As 
speaking is a very human affair, I am taking you into 
its consideration by an entirely human gateway. We 
shall meet and listen to many well-known people. 
We shall admire them, and criticize them, too. 

We shall be on many platforms and make many 
mistakes. But, we shall hit the bull s-eye now and 
again. And all the while, I hope, we shall be growing 
in speaking stature. Not that there is not much room 
for improvement in all of us. It would be a sad story 
that ended up “happily ever after!” Sad, from the 

growth point of view. 

This will be a kind of platform cavalcade, with the 
story left imfinished at the end. 



CHAPTER II 

A FAVOURABLE BACKGROUND 


In regard to speaking, as indeed to many other things, 
I began with certain advantages. My father devoted 


much of his life to the service of the City of Glasgow, 
and, in consequence, to pubHc speaking. After I had 
left school and was studying at Glasgow University 
as a preparation for my career at the Scottish Bar, he 


used to talk to me about speaking as I am talking to 

you. He told me many things which proved of great 

value. These I will tell you. The more I gained in 

experience, the more I realized the soundness of many 

of his precepts—precepts which he put into practice 
with great effect. 


For a beginning I think the story of his first speech 

will interest and amuse you. There are several things 

to be learned from it. Although he spent most of his 

pubfic time on a pubhc health crusade, he began as a 

candidate for what was then known as the School 

Board. With much labour he prepared the speech 

which was to launch him on a successful career. It 

was duly committed to writing, and he, on leaving 

home, safely stowed it away, in neatly written, nicely 
folded notes, in a pocket. 


He was suitably dressed for the occasion 
at with innumerable nockfits 
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hard cuffs, and boots that shone as brightly as his 

a pocket, somewhere 

in his surtout,” lay that speech. 
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He rose to address the crowded meeting. His heart 
hammered in his breast. You may know the feeling. 
His saliva glands went out of action. His tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth. The audience assumed giant 
size; enormous faces leering in derision. He felt him¬ 
self go “small”—as one does in anaesthetic dreams. 

He tried to clear his throat. It would not clear. 
His right hand, recovering in some strange manner 
from paralysis, sought in surtout pocket after surtout 
pocket for the neatly written and folded oration, which 
was to carry aU before it. 

Pocket 1—no speech. Pocket 2—^no speech. Pocket 
3—^not a thing. His soul groaned. Pocket 4—^not a 
scrap of paper. Horrors! Where, oh where? Sweat 
poured from him. 

Disaster! Almost! 

Suddenly from the melting chaos that was Robert 
Crawford somehow emerged another being—^his own 
true self—informal, calm, resolute. 

Thus spake that inner man— 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,” 

(His platform self stood aghast at this calm stranger 
and let him have his way.) 

“I had prepared, after much thought, a very ex¬ 
cellent speech (the giants grinned). I put it in one of 
my pockets (gradual diminution in the size of the 
giants’ faces). I am sorry but I cannot find it, and if 
you’ll allow me, I’U just talk to you as one man to 
another. (Giants become human beings of ordinary 
size—at ease, sympathetic, interested.) So here goes.” 

And “here” went and, as he told me, he made a 
te llin g speech, which held the audience for nearly an 
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hour; a speech which came not from his notes, but 
from the fact that, in making notes, he had created in 
his own brain a clear image of ideas and facts, which, 
once his real personality emerged and took the place 
of his scared platform personality, he was able to put 
into words which came easily and naturally. 

My father started off tied to notes, imagining that 
without them he would be lost. But he lost them 
and found himself, and having found himself, did not 
again lose himself. He had discovered that his own 
thoughts, and not his notes, were his sheet anchor. 

Once he found that he could talk easily without 
notes, he rarely used them again; except on some 
occasions when stating the details of policy or dealing 
with complicated figures. 

The lesson lies in this, that he had worked hard and 
created in his brain clearly defined images; much 
clearer, much more vivid, than he had imagined. Fear 
had tied him to notes; their loss released him from 
their domination. 

He learned in one sharp experience that it is images 
that count. 

If you can get these in well-defined shape, you can 
take the risk which he was compelled to take and 
watch the results. His was a life-long lesson to me, 
also; thereafter I always worked hard at preparing 
my theme so that I saw it as a mental vision. 

Another of his stories carries its value. 

In the Glasgow Town Council he voted for the pur¬ 
chase for £1000 of Whistler’s famous picture—“ Thomas 
Carlyle.” Some of the ratepayers were angry at what 
they considered an extravagant use of public funds. 

2-(C.94) 
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So they determined to censure him. This they did 
at a meeting which was held when he was out of 
Scotland on business—behind his back. 

When he returned, he was told of what had hap¬ 
pened. So he convened another meeting to deal with 
the matter. The malcontents expected him to explain 
and possibly apologize. But nothing was farther from 
his thoughts. He acted on principle, the principle 
bemg that a real art treasure is a priceless boon to the 
citizens. Having acted, he intended to stand up to his 
action. I will now give you the gist of the matter as 
far as I can. 

The crowd were rowdy before he rose to speak. 

He rose and addressed them something after this 
fashion, taking them by the throat right at the start. 

“Gentlemen, you have criticized me behind my 
back. You have passed a resolution censuring me. 
I was right in what I did. You were wrong. You will 
rescind that resolution before we part to-night, or I will 
resign. I will now give you my reasons for sajdng this.” 

Which he proceeded to do. 

And, in turn, they proceeded to rescind the reso¬ 
lution. 

The lesson here is clear to us. My father acted 
according to his beliefs, he regarded it as his duty to 
have beliefs and to stick to them. He was not to be 
the creature of his electors, his duty was to educate 
and lead them. 

If they disagreed with him, he would stand up to 
them and face them, and by virtue of his weU-con- 
sidered views, make them fall into line. Careful 
thought, action following thereon and courage in facing 
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the consequences, are what we take from this incident, 
in particular, courage and leadership. 

Another example from the many things he taught 
me. Tell the truth, no matter what the consequences. 
Qualify, if you like, so long as qualification is justified, 
but make the truth your mainstay. Not easy in 
pofitics, municipal or otherwise, but vital to permanent 
platform success; for the greatest quality making for 
success is character. 

This example is taken from his conduct, not on the 
platform, but in the witness box. 

The scene is one of the Committee Rooms in the 
House of Commons. The occasion, the promotion by 
my father as Chairman of the Health Committee of the 
Glasgow Corporation of a Bill for authority to erect 
a sewage purification plant on the banks of the Clyde. 
Naturally, the inhabitants of the area were adverse 
to the scheme, as it meant a certain loss of amenity 
to an attractive rural district. There was opposition 
from those inhabitants, who duly instructed counsel. 

After the leader for the Glasgow Corporation had 
examined in chief my father for the Bill, counsel for 
these ratepayers rose to cross-examine. 

The gist of the first question was— 

“Bailie Crawford, if you were an inhabitant of the 
Shieldhall area, would you not regard these proposed 
works as a nuisance?” 

It seemed a nasty question, difficult to answer. 

“Certainly, I agree with you,” replied my father, 
an answer which surprised everyone and angered his 
own counsel, who was heard to mutter— 

“ Hell and damnation ! ” 
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Counsel for the ratepayers pressed home with— 

“If you agree with me, does that not end your 
case ? ” My father— 

“By no means, and for this reason. There are 
in Glasgow thousands of inhabitants whose health is 
dependent upon the erection of these works. By the 
few inhabitants of Shieldhall they can, at the worst, 
be regarded as but an eyesore. There can be httle 
doubt that the greatest good of the greatest number 
Hes in the successful promotion of the scheme.” 

The Corporation counsel’s “Hell and damnation” 
was followed by— 

“Well done, indeed.” 

My father’s fair-minded candour, he learned later, 
made a deep impression on the Committee, which, in 
the end, passed the scheme. 

In this talk I am putting the points before you as 
they occmred, more or less in chronological order. 
I hope that by this means of attaching them to human 
incidents, they will be the more easily appreciated 
and remembered. 

I know that in my own case such illustrations as 
were put before me in somewhat vivid and dramatic 
fashion by my father, and later by others, impressed 
me so strongly that they are as clear to me to-day as 
if I had just been told of them. 

I have said that I had a favourable background, 
and that is true. And yet, in a curious way, that back¬ 
ground reacted to my disadvantage at the beginning. 

You may have seen first-class golfers plajdng in a 
competition and felt inclined to say, “How easy it all 
looks.” So with the observation of other experts. 
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My father, by the time he came to talk to me seri¬ 
ously about speaking, was a very practised and accom- 
phshed speaker. I had heard him on several occasions. 
He spoke fluently, eloquently, and with apparent 

ease. 

Also, he had told me that story of his flrst speech 
and how smoothly it all rolled out after he had recov¬ 
ered from his agony of nervousness. 

So, my mind, possibly my sub-conscious mind, took 
hold of the idea that public speaking was easy. I had 
forgotten the length and depth of his own experiences. 

My own first effort suffered accordingly and I 
received a nasty shock, which hurt me much at the 
time, but in the end, as you wiU see, reacted very much 
to my advantage. 

It was in the early days of this century that I took 
my first plunge. 

Come with me then to a haU in a suburb of Glasgow, 
where I was to make my d6but. 

The occasion was a local Parliamentary debate; 
Unionists against Liberals. 

I was elected to speak as a Unionist minister, and 
my job was that of defending the Government for its 
conduct, so far, in the Boer War. 

In my youthful conceit, I rather fancied myself. 

Speaking was easy, so I thought; it was to be my 
job. I would show the locals how it should be done. 
Was not the future member of the Bar “the orator” 
of the debate ? 

So I thought, and so I behaved and spoke, with 
flowing periods of eloquence which must surely stir 
the audience to their depths. Here was I, well away in 
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my first journey in the speakers’ Land of Adventure. 
I sat down, expecting thimderous applause. There 
was applause, but it was half-hearted. The fools did not 
know a speaker when they heard one. It was just 
applause, nothing more. Friends smiled at me— 
weakly, lilce the sun peering faintly through a Scotch 
mist. I began to feel a chill down my spine. I was 
restored, however, by the friendly word of a solicitor, 
who, leading in the debate on the opposite side, leaned 
over and whispered—“A good first effort.” I glowed. 
Then a premonition. I looked behind me. There, to 
my surprise, seated in the back seat at my end of the 
haU, was my father. I had had no idea that he intended 
to be present. I smiled at him, and he smiled back, 
quite cordially. All was well. His smile had restored 
my faith in myself. Was I really as good a speaker 
as he ? I sounded like it; I felt like it. So young, too, 
only eighteen. Why, he did not make his first speech 
until he was thirty-three. I felt elated. Success so 
early. How sweet it was. I had but to secure my M.A. 
and LL.B. degrees and go to the Bar to find an orator’s 
fortune awaiting me. 

Thus my castles in the air! 

My father joined me as I left the hall to return 
home. You will understand the feeling of nervous 
longing which I felt as I walked by his side in ex¬ 
pectation of a word of praise. “You did magnifi¬ 
cently, my son,” or “Bravo, my boy, you were 
splendid,” or even the more modest and father-like, 
“You did well,” would have kept me at my weU- 
deserved level. 

Not a word: just stony silence, as we walked, in 
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the keen frosty night. The frost was penetrating my 

clothes and beginning to chill my soul. 

“How did I do, father?” The words leaj)t to my 
tongue, but would come no farther. Something was 
wrong. Instinct told me. The chill returned in double 
force to my spine. My father was thoughtful, with a 

sinister silence. 

Our footsteps seemed to take us no nearer home; 


depression trebled the distance. 

At last we arrived—somehow. 

“Come to my room,” he said. 

When I entered the cheerful room, he was standing, 
back to the hearth, with a quizzical look on his face. 

“You were very bad, to-night,” he said. “You did 
everything in the wrong way. You were ill-prepared 
and had neither method nor any real points of value. 
It is quite clear to me that you over-estimated your 
capacity and under-estimated the intelligence of the 
audience. You were over-eloquent and over-emotional. 
You sneered and jeered too often, and also joked too 
much. You spoke too quickly and used too much 
gesture.” 

And so on, in the same strain, which, you will agree, 
was a cold douche for me—a cold douche which was 
to be the beginning of learning a little. 

My father, who had my interest always at heart, 
felt that he had to be cruel to be kind. I was preparing 
myself for a career as an advocate, and so the more 
advice I got before I went to the Bar, then the better 
for me. He had attended the debate solely to find 
out my faults, and as it appeared, he found them in 
plenty. 
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Naturally, I was very much put out and went to bed 
feeling sore, but bke all such experiences, it was good 
for me. 

I am telbng you of this so that you may not take 
too much to heart any failures in the earher stages. 
You are bound to have them. As you will see later, 
I had them in plenty. Without pain, we cannot grow. 
The outcome of this incident was that my father mider- 
took to give me lessons in speaking. At this stage he 
was in semi-retirement and had time on his hands. 
So it was arranged that I should go to his office twice 
a week and, as he called it, he “put me through the 
miU.” 

I continued to attend the local Debating Society; 
sometimes my father was present, sometimes he was 
not; but gradually I made progress rmder his criticism. 
But I found that Rome was not built in a day. The 
only course was to persevere. 



CHAPTER III 


I FALL INTO A TRAP 


I SOON began to realize that the real basis of speaking 
was a fuU mind. At the debate, of which I have told 
you, I spoke from a mind that was empty. When I 
asked my father how it was that he, who had risen 
from the ranks and had had httle education as com¬ 
pared with me, spoke with such ample knowledge, 
he rephed that by hard and constant reading of the 
best books he had made up a good deal of the leeway 


which his early poverty had caused him to lose. If 
your subject is politics, for example, then make pohtical 
history, biography and speeches your mental food to 

the exclusion of novels and the like. 

In his office, where my lessons were beginning, he 
would take a sheet of paper and draw diagrams to 
illustrate his points. 

With regard to reading and information, he would 
draw a large square, and inside of it a smaller one. 


“The small one is your speech, the large one the 
information which you should possess on the subject.” 

The small one was probably one-tenth the size of the 
larger. We went over the ground point by point: 


information 


backgroimd 


this to a given speech, ending up with the arrangement 
of the speech itself. 

It was all very interesting and very hard, particu¬ 
larly at the beginning, but, of course, my studies at 
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the University fitted weU into the seheme of things. 
My father had been endowed by Nature with a brain 
of unusual clarity of thought. Logic came to him as 
easily as it does to a trained logician or a lawyer—aU 
of which was of infinite value to me. 

I am coming back in greater detail to these lessons 
for I want them to be of assistance to you. But, mean¬ 
time, I want to narrate another incident which occurred 
within a month or so after the commencement of this 
tuition. Being a student of Glasgow University, I 
began to take part in the Union debates, on political 
and other subjects. 

Accordingly, it soon fell to my lot to make my first 
speech in the Union “Parliament”; a very hot-bed of 
debate. 

I had begun to mix with men who were good speakers 
then and have since made their mark in public life. 
My superiority complex, broken by my father’s casti¬ 
gation, changed into a very definite inferiority complex. 
I got it into my head that I was not as good as I really 
was, and that the many other budding orators around 
me were infinitely superior to me. I was rather over¬ 
whelmed by them and began to develop a bad attack of 
stage fright. This remained, with diminishing severity, 
for some time. 

Among my colleagues were a few who have since 
shone brightly as stars in the platform firmament: 
Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, for example, who has since his 
youth been one of the finest speakers in the country. 
You will recall the name he made for himself a few 
years ago during the famous debate in the House of 
Commons on the Prayer Book. His speech was a classic. 
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Rosslyn Mitchell, at that time, was one of the lead¬ 
ing Liberal “statesmen” and a “Minister,” and was the 
indirect and unconscious cause of a sharp lesson I 
received during my first Union speech. 

He was said to be flirting with the Grey-Asquith 
doctrine of Liberal Imperialism. This inferred dis¬ 
loyalty to the main body of the Party. If assoeiation 
with this movement could be imputed to a leading 
“statesman” of the Union such as Mitchell, it would 
create a sensation. To name him as a traitor at a 
debate would be a bull point and ereate a piquant 
rupture in public, which was what we Tories wanted. 
We would show those Liberals up if we could. Liberal¬ 
ism was advancing like a rising tide; Unionism was 
badly on the ebb. 

We Tories were hard put to it to make hits at all 
against the powerful Liberal phalanx. 

Near to my lodgings was the house of a leading 
“statesman,” also suspected of Liberal Imperialism. 

I happened to note that Rosslyn Mitehell was mak¬ 
ing many ealls on him. I began to put two and two 
together and make them five. 

I reported my suspicions to the Unionist “Leader,” 
who told me to keep a striet watch and, if I could, 
obtain incriminating evidence to ereate a sensation 
at the next debate by'giving the show away. 

This stirred and rather scared me, but did not put 
me off. I was determined to explode the mine. So 
I became a pohtieal detective, watehing at nights 
through my bfinds the movements of all who called at 
the house a few doors along. 

On the night before the next debate, I saw Mitchell 
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and another Liberal “dark with the air of conspiracy” 
walk past my window. In a flash, I was out after them, 
and keeping them in sight, saw them enter the house 
which I had placed under observation. 

An unwonted boldness seized me. I would ring the 
bell and confront them. I rang the bell, but no one 
rephed, which made my suspicions appear the better 
founded. 

I returned home gleefully, thinking that I had 
enough material to blow the Liberal Party sky high. 

Keeping in mind what my father had said to me, I 
carefully prepared my speech, but though my prepara¬ 
tion was reasonably good, its execution and dehvery 
had in them fundamental technical errors. 

Which is why I tell you this apparently unimportant 
student’s story. 

The debate had proceeded with its usual storm and 
stress, with leaders on both sides hitting hard, as 
students do. Then came my part. I was an ordinary 
member, with a chance of earning promotion. I had 
my tale to tell. I would win for myself a name. The 
responsibility of my position added to my normal 
nervousness, and a form of stage fright attacked me. 

I rose excitedly. No audience wiU detect your mood 
more surely than a student audience. They sensed 
a victim in me, and I played into their hands. In my 
excitement I could not hold my bomb until the right 
moment. I ought to have begun quietly, avoiding all 
striking phrases, and certainly all reference to my 
dread secret until I was on good terms with the crowd. 
I should have warmed them up stage by stage, hinting 
that a ruptme in the Liberal forces would spell death 
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to its prospects, going on to say that there were good 
reasons to beheve that such a rupture was imminent. 
Of course, there would have been a good deal of inter¬ 
ruption, but it would have been possible to keep it in 
hand. Then, when I judged that the moment was the 
right one, I should have quickly, and in a few telling 
sentences, revealed what I had found out, and sat 
down. 

Instead, I went entirely the wrong way about it, 
with the result that not only was I not allowed to make 
any announcement at all, but had the very nasty 
experience of being shouted down. 

“Mr. Speaker, Sir,” I said, nervously. 

“I have something to reveal^ 

The word “reveal” was unfortunate. “Let’s squeal, 
Crawford has something to reveal,” shouted a wag, 
amidst universal laughter. 

This made me more excited. 

“Last night I stood behind my half-shut blinds.” 

“Shame! Shame!” from the mob. 

Then a wag— 

“Crawford was ‘blind’ last night.” 

Then I resumed— 

“I saw Rosslyn Mitchell.” 

“ Good old Rosslyn,” from a mass of excited followers. 

“He entered a garden near to me.” 

A wag-— 

'^The dirty dog,” and great laughter. 

Then,” my voice shaking, “he entered the door.” 

Mitchell’s a burglar,” from a Tory wag, and again 

laughter. 

I followed from my house—and I rang the bell.” 
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(Shouts of derision and the pealing of a bell.) 

“I rang the bell,” more nervous than ever. 

(Chorus—“He rang the bell.”) 

“I rang the beU.” 

Another wag struck a shrewd blow: 

“Crawford rang the bell, and opened the gates of HeU.” 

This was taken up by the audience and became a 
chorus, sung to some popular air of the day. 

I was lost in a sea of derision, with no means of 
swimming ashore. 

The affair was as serious to me then as a murder 
trial was to be later on. 

I had not even the wit to join in the laugh. Instead, 
I grew obviously more agitated, which but fanned the 
flames of ridicule. 

My mind grew confused, then blank. 

Then, suddenly, I sat down, without having finished 
my story. 

Indeed, my side had lost more than it had gained, 
and I was a definite and costly passenger in the debate. 

This was a nasty happening in student life, for at 
the University we all take ourselves, and such events, 
seriously. 

I knew that it would take me some time to recover 
from this blow, and that my opening in the next 
debate would require to be of a very different char¬ 
acter, or 1 would be shouted down again. A mob 
dearly loves the reappearance of a speaker who has 
been given the “raspberry.” It scents another scene 

and another ragging. 

So again I had to eat humble pie and go to bed 
discomfited. 
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So, and no otherwise, do we learn our jobs in life. 

This lesson touched a vital technical point in speak¬ 
ing practice: the handhng of an unruly mob. 

I will return to this later. Meantime, I told my 
father of the incident. He laughed heartily and said, 
“That was splendid. You are learning quickly. In 
the next debate you will keep strictly to political 
arguments and avoid all attempts to be theatrical 
or emotional. Only those who have won their spurs 
by the soundness of their speaking can afford to take 
risks with the mob. For the next year and more, 
cut out all frills, become known for quiet efficiency, 
but if circumstances give you a risky part to play, 
consider carefully when and how you will spring your 
mine. Yes, I am delighted!” 

Which was more than I was, at the time. 

You will appreciate the point of this lesson. I was 
facing a difficult audience. I should have prepared 
my approaches with more care. Keep this in mind, 
if you have a similar task to perform. Indeed, the 
same appHes to every speech, however simple, and no 
matter what the audience. There is a right way of 
beginning, and many wrong ones. Seek the right one. 



CHAPTER IV 

ROSEBERY AND CHAMBERLAIN 

My lessons come not merely from my father but by 
practice and from listening to others—particularly the 
political leaders, who came to Glasgow in these days. 
Of these, two figures stand out—Rosebery and 

Chamberlain. 

To the aspiring speaker, each was a supreme attrac¬ 
tion. Rosebery came into our ken early. 

As Lord Rector, to him it fell to address the students, 
to give what is called the Rectorial Address. This 
speech, which is delivered by most of our leading 
statesmen in their day at one or other of our Scottish 
Universities, is one of the greatest ordeals which a 
speaker has to face. The students are no respecters 
of persons; the rectorial visit, during which the oration 
is made, is a gala period when the lid of any self- 
control is off, and the exuberance of youth is given 

free play. 

No matter how famous the Lord Rector, no matter 
with what reverence he may be regarded in other 
quarters, the students will treat him to yells, cat-calls, 
squibs and other unmannerly interruptions, unless 
he so appeals to them that he stills their wildness. 
I have attended at many rectorial addresses. Most of 
them have been dog-fights, with the orator nowhere. 
Even Mr. Lloyd George, with all his flair for dealing 
with interruption, had a bad time when he addressed 
the Edinburgh students soon after the War. 

24 
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With Lord Rosebery it was different. While there 
was interruption at the commencement, it ceased as 
he proceeded, and in the end he was listened to with 
a silence which his great oration deserved. He spoke 
on “Empire.” His speech, which can be read to-day 
in any library, was a model of constructive eloquence. 
It was dehvered with that charm of manner, that deep 
richness of diction, that magnetic force, which were 
peculiarly Rosebery’s. He had the power—less in¬ 
tensely expressed—which Winston Churchill has of 
bringing you into the orbit of his personality, so 
that you seem to cease to be a separate entity and to 
become merged into his thought and expression. So 
Rosebery stilled the rowdy students and bore them 
along into a land of enchantment. He had in supreme 
degree that power of making his speech a story of 
fact and idea, so that, as in reading a well-told tale, 
you surrender yourself to the world that is thus put 
before you. The speech had no loose fragments, no 
rough edges, nothing irregular in its contour. It was 
the perfect speech; perfect in form, in expression, in 
effect. He began quietly, told us briefly the roadway 
he intended to take and, without hesitating or fumbling 

on the way, took us along smoothly and with a feeling 
of rhythm. 

He was nervous before he began. I was seated near 
to him. His hands trembled before he rose. His voice 
shook, just a little, as he opened out. Then a firmness 
came over his personality and his invisible psychic 
forces stretched out into the audience, made contact 
with the countless warring and disjointed psychic 
forces which emanated from his youthful listeners and 

3—(C.94) 
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welded them together into a unity, so that one by one 
the cat-caUers and rowdies were drawn in and pub to 
silence. I want you to note that point. 

An audience must thus be dominated. It is a case 
of unity of command. The speaker, be he in good 
health, emanates forces; these meet the disjointed 
forces of the audience and, if strong enough, overcome 
them and mould them. If, even though fit, he shows 
annoyance, natural as it is that on occasions he should 
feel it, he is doomed, for the crowd will have none 
of it. 

Facing a noisy crowd is a severe test. Only those in 
good health at the time can survive it unscathed. 
Overstrain, leading to irritabifity, renders the mob 
hostile at once. 

Rosebery, whose health varied and was often below 
par, revealed at times his lack of grip on the audience. 
I remember, during the Budget Election of 1910, when 
he for the first time stood on a Tory platform, in the 
King’s Theatre in Edinburgh. He was either not in 
good health at the time, or unduly impressed by the 
fact that he was standing out against old colleagues. 
Whatever the cause, his personahty did not radiate 
enough psychic force to master his audience. It was a 
quiet, well-behaved audience, but to hi m , cold and 
unresponsive. Seated near to him on the platform, I 
noted (with understanding and sympathy) how he 
was failing to get the necessary grip and was groping 
all the time. The right word kept failing to come to 
him, which obviously worried him. After his main 
speech was over, and it came to replying to the vote 
of thanks, he had recovered poise and power and held 
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us spellbound in the grip of his wonderful but all too 
brieJf speech in reply. 

Rosebery was one of the masters; if he fell below 
his standard at times, it was because of lack of nervous 
energy. His technique was as near perfect as possible. 

He had the art of building his story fabric so gradu¬ 
ally that you were taken from point to point and per¬ 
suaded by its soundness, without perception on your 
own part as to what was happening. 

Health, vigour, clarity of thought, steady but 
almost imperceptible development of fact and idea— 
these are among the keystones to success. 

Where Winston Churchill is superior to what Rose¬ 
bery was is in the greater vigour of mind and body 
which is his. Churchill is more passionate, more florid, 
more imaginative. He is nervous, too, but his nervous¬ 
ness is of anticipation and does not betoken incipient 
exhaustion. The picture which he paints is not quite 
so lasting, or so perfect, as Rosebery’s. His triumph 
is more of the moment. Rosebery dominated at the 

moment, and as I now re-read his speeches he dominates 
again. 

Another great flgure of my student days was Joseph 
Chamberlain. He was a man of a different type. Cold, 
logical, imemotional, hard-hitting, holding his audience 
by different methods. I heard him once, and once only. 
He came in 1903 to open his Protection Campaign in 
the St. Andrew’s Hall in Glasgow. Students, I among 
them, acted as platform stewards, and so I was in a 
good position to study the man and his methods. 

I had expected a lean, tall man of dominating pres¬ 
ence, with a power of oratory which would hold us 
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spellbound. What I saw and heard was quite different; 
something which disappointed at first, then caught 
me till it had me in a vice-like grip. He was smaller 
than I had been led to beheve, and lean and wiry. It 
was the face which attracted most. He had clean-cut 
features, a prominent straight nose and an eye which 
told of strength of purpose. At the outset, he failed 
my expectations in regard to style, diction, eloquence, 
and all of the persuasive arts possessed by Rosebery. 
But he had other quahties, which, in time, appealed 
just as strongly. Appealed is perhaps not the right 
word. Held, or gripped, is better. 

He spoke quietly, using the minimum of words, and 
these mostly of Saxon origin. His sentences were 
short and to the point. He began more in the manner 
of the company chairman than in that of the pofitical 
orator. The effect at the start was anti-climax: but that 
quickly passed as one realized that this unostentatious 
speech-building was creating mind-pictures of abnormal 
clarity, as if he were engraving thoughts on a metal 
plate. There was not a superfiuous word; every sen¬ 
tence had its imambiguous meaning. “What I have 
said I have said, I withdraw nothing,” came back to me. 
Now I understood the force of this man as never before. 

Will-power spoke from his eyes, his features, in and 
through his words. He used no arts of persuasion. 
“There it is,” he said, “I believe it to be right—take 

it or leave it.” 

You had to take it. His was a power differently ex¬ 
pressed from Rosebery’s, but stronger; you were his, 

without will to escape. 

A new type of speaking, skeletonized speaking; only 
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the bare bones of the subject, but so clearly stated that 
the value of this technique leapt at you. Here was 
something to study, to copy, to make the centre of 
your future conceptions. 

Was this the great Joe Chamberlain? At first, my 
attention was inclined to wander, but gradually I 
was drawn into the vortex. What had caused the 
change? It was not passion, persuasion or personality 
in the ordinary sense. It was something new in a 
pohtical speaker, a cold diction such as I had not 
previously listened to, which hammered itself into 
my brain. Clear-cut mental pictures, graven on metal. 

Character in words made me their slave; I did not know 

# 

how to escape. 

The result was as great as the Rosebery result, but 
the method different. 

Rosebery convinced me and entranced me. Cham¬ 
berlain convinced and bound me. 

Chamberlain is a model for all speakers; he begins 
and ends with reasoning. He bore out one of my 
father’s earliest teachings. 

This is the starting point from which all platform 
work should begin. 

Facts and hard thinking. Get your theme and your 
logical arrangement right, and you are well on the 
way. If you have a large warm-hearted humanity 
in you, if you have the gift of eloquence, or of humour, 
you can add these. But you must not allow them to 
be substitutes for the products of your mind. 

You will get lasting results from the Chamberlain 

method. It is the only method on which to commence 
building. 
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Chamberlain was the pioneer of the modern school 
of speaking, in which a more enlightened public de¬ 
mands more accurate reasoning and information than 
were the vogue in Victorian days. 

The Gladstone style, with its torrential outpouring 
of words, covering ideas of but normal amount, got 
its death-blow from Chamberlain and his followers. 

Oratory belongs not to such men as he. Results, 
however, come to them. They are certain; they have 
made up their minds; they know. The audience is 
uncertain, has no mind, knows not. It falls a sure 
victim. 

The eloquent, persuasive speaker may well know 
his mind. To achieve his end, he uses his instinct. 
The Chamberlain man tells his story briefly and says: 
“Take it or leave it.” 

A key to success in speaking is the resolute mind 
made up and determined to win. 

As ill men are seldom resolute, health lies behind all. 
Chamberlain’s speech set the tongues of the world 
a-wagging right down through thirty years tiU now, 
when at last his thoughts are being put to the practical 
test that he so ardently desired. 

We students became Tariff Reformers or Free 
Traders in hot zeal, and much furbishing of the 

weapon of debate resulted. 

One copied Rosebery, another Chamberlain, and 
some copied only their own good selves, the best of 

all things to do. 

Which takes me back to my father’s office in Hope 
Street, Glasgow, and to the lessons which I learned 

there. 



CHAPTER V 

MY FIRST SUCCESS 

Let Tiny father speak across the years as he spoke to 
me in his room above the premises of the Glasgow 
Evening News, whence came the faint hum of the 
printing presses. See him as he talks to me about 
speaking. His blue eye, showing one moment humour, 
another drama, another cold logic; his mobile mouth, 
which utters his sentences so clearly and with such 
musical cadence; the clarity of his thinking; the 
wealth of his illustration—all were stimulants to me 
in my desire to learn. He could be so eloquent, even 
within the space of a small room and with an audience 
of me alone, that there were times when I forgot 
where I was; the humming of the presses was not 
heard. I was away on some speaker’s crusade, with 
him as leader. 

Then would come my turn, with his keen scrutiny 
of me, and I would emerge from my dreams to an anti- 
chmax of unpleasant reality. I will try to outline some 
aspects of his teaching. 

Thus he would begin— 

“ Everyone is a speaker. Everyone has it in him. 
If he is but himself and says what he thinks and feels, 
he is a speaker and can make men believe him. He 
must beheve what he says. He can’t believe it unless 
he has attacked it from every angle and thought it 
out. He must make up his mind and say what he 
thmks. No one else should rise to speak. 
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No one should, try to speak who is not determined 
to be master. 

“An audience is like a dog: it’s no good until it is 
mastered. An audience is a fool, until you make it 
sane. You can’t make it sane if you are not sane 
yourself. You can’t be sane if you don’t think. Most 
people don’t think, that’s why it’s so easy for fools to 
seem to succeed on the platform. Only seem to suc¬ 
ceed ! Succeed for a time, if you like. The world can’t 
be fooled all the time. You are going to the Bar and 
want to be a good speaker. You must be a good 
speaker. What does that mean ? It means that you 
must think out what you intend to say and say it in 
the simplest, clearest possible fashion. 

“You have a certain ease in speech, but it tends to 
run away with you. I have learned to control it. You 
must do the same. From what I know of the Judges 
of the Comt of Session, where you are going, they will 
take the starch out of you. 

“ Until then, you must learn as you can, with the 
aid of practice and my teaching. My teaching will 
give you points with which to compare your experience. 
Nothing brings success in speaking so much as speak¬ 
ing. Go out into the streets, talk about politics, 
economics, religion—anything, so long as you talk 
in a place where men can throw things at you. Then 
you will begin to learn. 

“You can’t survive in the streets and be an utter fool. 
The mob will put sense into you. They will teach you 
that you must be master or fail. 

“ To be master on the streets, you must have health 
and vigom*. If you can speak well there, you can 
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speak well anywhere. That is stage one. If you prove 
yourself there, you will move on to greater refinements. 
If you try to be other than yourself, if y^ou try on any 
tricks, if you are a snob, if you are artificial, the streets 
will find you out. 

“ I want to strip you bare to see what’s in you. Once 
we find if there is anything in you, we can release it 
on a suffering world. 

“There are two kinds of speaker: the inspired and 
the workaday. The inspired will, with training, go to 
and remain at the top. Most people are not inspired. 
It remains to be seen whether or not you are. If not, 
you may yet do good work as a speaker, for much 
can be learned by ordinary folk from training and 
experience. There are not fifty really inspired speakers 
in public life to-day; so be of good cheer, for you may 
yet do well, though not one of the chosen. 

“ Most speakers are second-grade speakers, and of 
these many are first-class second-grade speakers. Get, 
at least, into that class. Higher, if you can. 

“ What is a speech ? Few people have any idea what a 
speech is. Many of our politicians have no idea at all. 
Read their speeches. Could anything be more dis¬ 
jointed? First one subject, then another, and treated 
as if they had no relation one to the other. 

“ Get it clearly into your head that a speech is a story. 

You don’t teU a story in disjointed bits, do you? 

Certainly you can’t write one in that fashion and get 

an editor to accept it. You tell it as a whole, beginning 

at the beginning, going through the middle to the 
climax or conclusion. 

“ How many speeches read like a story ? Few. Study 
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the speeches in the Press and see how bad they are, except 
those of Rosebery, and a few others, Hke Chamberlain 
and—but you don’t remember him—Disraeh. 

“ They told a story or painted a pictme. Have it as 
you will, but their speeches hve in the memory, be¬ 
cause they create there a hving entity. 

“ Let the audience know that you have a story to teU; 
give them a hint of the outline or of what it is about, 
and you will let them see that you are master of your 
theme. They will sit back in comfort and soon you 

will have made them yours. 

“If, on the other hand, you do not tell them where 
you are going—^because, in truth, you do not know— 
and you jump from one topic to another, then, surely, 
the audience will become restive and unconvinced 
and will build up a strong psychic anti-body to yours. 

“Never let an audience have a personajity. If there 
is to be a personahty at aU, it must be yours.” 

Thus my father. Fortunate was I to have ruined my 
first speech that I drew down on me his teaching. 

At first I was confused and troubled by what he 
said. I could not conceive myself dominating a hostile 
mob, or, indeed, being other than completely over¬ 
whelmed at the sight of an audience. As I have hinted, ^ 
his first criticisms had knocked me off the perch of 
my self-esteem and given me a bad dose of mferiority 
complex. But it was all to the good. How this feeble 
“me” was ever to become something akin to his 
dominating platform-self, I could not conceive. Even¬ 
tually, I came to see the fight a little more and the 

learning became easier. 

A picture ? What did he mean by a picture ? I had 
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read many speeches and listened to many, but few 
seemed to have this picture quality of which he spoke 
so much. 

The spell of my lessons was broken by another sharp 
brush with reality. My father had long been a leading 
member of one of Glasgow’s Guilds, the Incorporation 
of Cordiners (shoemakers). Annually a dinner is held 
by this body, as by all other similar Corporations in 
the City. For this particular dinner he was chosen to 
propose the toast of “The Corporation of Glasgow.” 
Two days before the dinner he devoted our lesson to 
the technique of after-dinner speaking. 

“After-dinner speaking has a technique of its own, 
a technique little observed. After-dinner speeches 
ought to be the best of all: they are often the worst. 
Humour, fancy, high imagination are required, but they 
must be entirely relevant. Never—^never—never— 
tell a story at a dinner—a story is someone else’s 
humour—^it is second-hand, borrowed stuff, inferior— 
make up your own fun out of the circumstances.” 

“ But how ? ” I asked. 

“Easy,” he replied, “as easy as shelling peas— 
when you know how.” He smiled. 

Then the telephone bell rang. 

“Hello—Hello—Yes, it is.” 

(A pause.) 

Of course he will—she’ll welcome the opportunity. 

What? Yes, I see—respond for the guests. Splendid. 
Thanks. Good-bye.” 

He put up the receiver; he was wreathed in smiles. 

“You,” he said, “are to reply for the guests.” 

The guests! The world spun round me. To speak 
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at a public dinner! To reply, with my father and all 
his friends present! 

“I can’t,” I muttered. 

Perhaps you understand my feelings. 

Then his eye took on a hard look. 

“You can’t? Never say ‘can’t.’ Speaking’s going 
to be yoirr job. 

“You must, and what’s more, you must try to beat 
me at my own game.” 

My nervous system from that moment went “patho¬ 
logical” and did not recover until after I had resumed 
my seat, having responded for the guests. 

“Now,” he proceeded, “we’ll tackle the job of your 
speech. Always relate the toast to the gathering. Get 
that into your head. It solves all problems in con¬ 
nection with after-dinner speaking. Always relate the 
toast to the gathering, or the occasion. Watch closely 
for relationships. Out of this will come fim and fancy, 
and you will doubly please the audience because you 
will be talking about them and about the proposer or 
the repher. Your points, your jokes, your fancies, aU 
will be relevant. Most speeches are very irrelevant. 
They wander widely from their appointed theme. 
Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, say ‘That reminds me of a 
story.’ Stories are absolutely taboo. There’s plenty 
of fun in the toast if you look for it. No need for 

imported jokes. 

“Your Tariff Reform suits this topic. Keep out 
foreign ‘goods’ when you can make them at home.” 

All the while my mind was groping its way, dimly 

and in apprehension, towards— 

“The reply for the guests.” 
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How could I relate my reply to the gathering ? 
Especially as I should not know the speech of the 
proposer until I heard it. My father seemed to fathom 
my thoughts. 

“Relate the reply to the gathering. 

“You are to be the guest of the Cordinerst—he 
shoemakers. Think that out in all its implications 
and have a picture ready in your mind. You are 
playing a more difficult part than that of the proposer 
of the toast. You have bo reply to him and so you 
must deal with what he says. He will speak about 
you and the other guests. You will take up his theme 
and convert it into yours. You and I have kindred 
problems. I have to find the relationships—humorous, 
serious, fanciful—between the Cordiners or shoemakers 
and the Corporation of the City of Glasgow, and you, 
the relationships between the Cordiners and their 

guests. I leave it to you to work out your own 
problems. 

“ What is a Cordiner ? 

“What is a guest ? 

“ What is the Incorporation of Cordiners ? 

What does it feel hke to be a guest at their feast ? 

“What is the difference between this feast and any 
other feast ? 

“Who are you? 

“Why have you been invited? 

Think over these questions; jot down the answers 

and, gradually, a story will weave itself. You will 

link that story to what the proposer says. It will be 
your sheet-anchor.” 

Those two days—and nights—before the dinner 
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were to me a nightmare. I did some thinking—I had 
to—but aU the while I was in a tremor of funk. 

The Cordiners; my hosts. Who are they? Why do 
they invite me ? What does it feel like to be their guest ? 
Does it differ from being a guest at any other function ? 
What have I to say of their hospitality ? 

Such questions occupied my thoughts and created 
a gnawing apprehension. 

Apprehension, indeed, magnified the importance of 
these shoemakers. They grew in stature till they 
assumed giant form; which gave me an idea, borrowed 
in part from Matthew Arnold’s “ Balder dead.” Giants ? 
Gods ? Gods whose work consisted of making the shoes 
in which men walked. They thus provided not only 
the feast but also the means to get there, so their 
hospitality was doubly strong. 

But the shoes were not ordinary shoes; they were 
supernatural, god-like, giving one the power to rise 
from the ground and fioat off into the realms of fancy. 

So this was an invitation to leave the dull earth, soar 
into the land of imagination, and there enter with due 

humility the Valhalla of the gods. 

It occurred to me that I had struck an idea which 
would amuse these Glasgow business men. But would 
it? Was it not too far-fetched? Would they laugh, 
or would my fantasy fall flat ? Would this idea please 

my father? 

I asked if he would like to have an outline of 
my ideas, expecting him to say “ Yes.” To my surprise 

he said “No.” 

“No, my son, you are far enough on now to take 
your own responsibility. Whatever your conception 
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is, risk it; you may flop, but you are young and have 
plenty of time to recover. Do not be afraid to be 
unusual.” 

It was as if he had read my thoughts. 

Do not be afraid to be unusual. That gave me a 
httle confidence. 

Then came the dinner. 

To me—it was a palpitating, perspiring affair. My 

heart thumped so that I thought it woiild burst. 

A dripping dinner party! Came the toasts and that 
zero feeling. 

My father spoke so effectively that I almost forgot 
that I was about to mount the guillotine. He practised 
what he preached to such humorous and fanciful per¬ 
fection that he had us all rocking with delight. Then 
I saw what he meant by what he had said to me, and 

my own poorly prepared story seemed clumsy and 
ill-fashioned. 


Then came The Toast of the Guests ” and I heard 


my name being bandied about, amid laughter. The 
proposer was a practised hand. I pulled myself 
together and listened intently. I began to see the 
wisdom of my father’s advice. The proposer was 
giving me a really good opening for what I had 
prepared as the background of my reply. Then I 
was called upon, and the world seemed for a moment 


to go black. I rose somehow; at least, I found myself 
standing to loud and very friendly applause. Suddenly, 
it was as if a drug were working its smooth, happy, 
care-free way with me, for I found myself cool as a 
cucumber, and back to me came my carefully pre¬ 
pared ideas, clear as day. Many of the details of my 
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speech, are forgotten, but I know that in a reason- 
ably good though doubtless amateurish way, I had 
put into practice the lesson—“Relate the reply to the 
occasion,” To loud and repeated laughter, I pictured 
the delights and humours of hospitality at the hands of 
shoemakers. For a beginning, it was a relative success. 

The fact that I began my speech by describing my 
hosts as gods, far above the reach of ordinary humanity, 
and the guests as mere humans approaching with 
diffidence the richly-laden tables of these super-beings, 
put the audience into immediate good humour. This 
gave me confidence and so I dared to proceed with 
the other ideas which I had thought out. I had fash¬ 
ioned a picture and it returned to me at the critical 
moment. It fitted into the speech of the proposer 
much more neatly than I could have beheved possible. 
The picture brought me an instant success. 

Note what I did in response to my father’s teach¬ 
ing: I sought the relationship between the toast, 
the guests and the gathering, and clothed it in fancy 
form, and from that basis dealt in detail with the 
hosts, the individual guests and the hospitality received. 
Here was the key to after-dinner speaking; deal with 
the actual subject and exclude aU extraneous thoughts. 

Long experience has confirmed the value of this 

lesson. 

Fun can be found in every situation, if only enough 
thought is given to the matter. Normally, after- 
dinner speaking should aim solely at entertamment. 
Exceptions arise where the dinner is the means ot 
bringing business, political or propaganda people to¬ 
gether for a serious purpose. There is plenty of fun 
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in the gathering, the guests, the hosts and their rela¬ 
tionships, looked at from different angles. I intend to 
return to this in more detail, for I am convinced that 
much boredom can be avoided at our public dinners 
by attention to the right technique. 

Next day my father, after expressing his pleasure 
at my progress, went carefully into the mistakes 
I had made, telling me how I could rectify them 
and improve on my performance. 

So far as after-dinner speaking was concerned, I 
turned the corner that night. But I had a long road 
in front of me. 

I tell you this incident in the hope that you may 
find it helpful and encouraging. You, no doubt, suffer 
from nervousness and may feel it an insuperable 
barrier. It is not. It is an aid and a stimulus. It 
is your means of fighting your way into the right 
atmosphere. To a nervous person comes a rare and 
tonic reaction. The appropriate glands are made to 
function more freely, and at the right moment comes 
a flow of their essence, which calms and invigorates. 


4 —(C.94) 



CHAPTER VI 

GETTING DOWN TO BEDROCK 

The lessons with my father continued during the 
whole of a winter. Often I had to perform the dis¬ 
agreeable task of making a speech to him alone. An 
audience of one is the most disconcerting of all. But 
the benefits were in proportion to the embarrassment. 
We got down to bedrock, discussing speaking from 
every point of view, analysing its elements, all of 
which gave me a conception of the task which 
has been with me ever since. In consequence, I have 
always taken a deep interest in the technique of 
speaking. For there is a very definite technique. 
What surprises me, as it may surprise you, is the fact 
that so few people give a thought to this. Even some 
of our foremost speakers have little or no idea why 
they do this or that. They are artists, born speakers; 
they cannot help being in the first rank. 

A little later, when we have discussed many of the 
technical points, we will, in this book, meet some of 
these speakers and apply the technical X-ray to them, 
as also to others. 

My father went on talking, I speaking, he criticizing, 
both of us discussing. 

It was a rare and wonderful opportunity for a yotmg 
man about to set out on a speaking career. I pay this 
tribute to him, that in these days I learned aU that I 
have ever learned—^in theory; but the years were to 
test me in practice. Often the practice fell much below 

42 
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the theory, though all the time there has been steady 
improvement. Often I do wrong now, but as a rule I 
am conscious of it. Always, of course, there are 
deficiencies due to my own personality and make-up— 
everyone must carry that debit balance about with 
him. I am as much a pupil to-day as I was then, and 
I hope to continue to be one as long as I live. I 
trust, too, that you are of the same frame of mind. 

When I make my points you will realize that these 
are points which my father and I both discussed in 
that office, now so long ago. 

Let us then analyse the situation briefly. As the 
years pass we shall often have to come back to many 
of the points. 

Speaking is the oral expression of a man’s mind to 
a group or crowd of people. The component parts of 
this situation are: the speaker, his mind, its eontents, 
the arrangement of these, his personality, his voice, 
his appearance, his demeanour, his methods of utter¬ 
ance, his reaction^ the audience, their make-up, their 
mentality, their hidden forces, and the reaction of 
the audience to the speaker. 

As one of the principal conceptions to grasp is the 

pictorial representation of the speech you are to deliver, 

I will put precept into practice by making a picture 

of this situation a picture which I use always when 
giving a speech on s 

have given such speeches. Indeed, after one of 

them a friend suggested to me the writing of this 
book. 

What I want you to do is to think of me. I am the 
speaker, and I am about to speak. Visualize my 


peaking. On many occasions I 
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appearance, the fact that I have a brain of one sort 
or another, that in that brain certain processes have 
taken place and are taking place, and that these have 
assumed definite pictorial form. You want to make 
a speech about speaking. You proceed to do so by- 
thinking about the concrete definite Crawford as the 
Everyman you have in view. You see me; you realize 
that my brain must function before anything else can 
happen. Therefore you start with the brain. That 
has to be filled with something: the subject-matter 
of the speech and much more, say ten times more. 
Therefore you visualize my brain as a tank which is 
well filled, but out of which is to be poured in 
oral form one-tenth of the contents. Now you get to 
that one-tenth. What is it like? It has to have the 
very thing we are talking about—a pictorial quality. 
It must be able to visualize its own speech, just as you 
are now beginning to visualize your own about me. 
So far you have seen me, my brain tank and its contents, 
the larger and the smaller. If you have grasped that, 
then you can make a portion of a speech about speak¬ 
ing. Inside my head that process must have been 
carried to its conclusion. I have in my brain a speech 
all ready. You then see it as an arranged something. 
Therefore the next part of your speech on speaking, 
as you are preparing it, is to describe the principles 
on which that something is constructed. It is con¬ 
structed on exactly the lines along which I am taking 
you. It is an analysis of the subject of the speech. 

Having got that far, you realize that Cra-wford has 
to do something -with the speech which is in his head. 
He has to deliver it, and to deliver it to someone. 
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This makes you visualize me as one about to talk 
to a gathering—you see Me and the Gathering. For 
the moment, imagine that you are one of that gather¬ 
ing. You listen to my voice. Having heard it, you 
make comments to yourself about it. It is too strong 
or too weak or hoarse or squeaky, or just right. It 
ought to be just right. What does that mean ? 

In making up your speech about speaking you are 
next faced with the problem of the voice, its expres¬ 
sion and methods. 

Not vaguely, not theoretically, but in relation to 
the sample Me, you ask yourself all sorts of questions 
about the voice—how should it sound and, if it is not 
perfect, what should be done about it? All the time 
you see me personally. You are looking me up and 
down, searching me for the next point. You note that 
I suddenly begin to gesticulate. Do I do it well or badly, 
too often or too seldom ? You allow your mind to play 
on the ideas connected with gesture. 

Next, my appearance. Am I well or slovenly dressed ? 
Is there anything about me which pleases or annoys? 
What should I do to remedy defects, if any? 

Then my whole personality. Does it strike you as 
right for the job, or not ? Perhaps I look timid, perhaps 
tired. If so, there are ideas which you will have on 
these aspects of the matter. If I am timid or tired, 
there are reasons for this. Perhaps I am a novice, in 
which case you will excuse the timidity, although 
it will have the nasty effect of making you too feel 
timid. This brings me to a subject with which 
I will deal in a moment—our reaction on one another. 
If I am tired, then I ought not to be tired at such a 
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moment, and doubtless my health, wants attention. 

The most important of all the branches of this subject 
is—^health. 

Thus, so far, you have a pictorial conception of the 
position. 

I now begin to speak. I had a well-arranged plan in 
my brain. Is it coming over to you in well-arranged 
fashion ? If so, that is good. If not, what is wrong ? 

For the moment, you, who are being aided to think 
out a speech on speaking, are one of my audience. 
What does that mean ? It means that you are a unit 
among many units, and that these, the moment they 
come together, must each begin to lose a percentage 
of the unit-personality. Do you feel that shght loss 
in you? Do you reahze that you are merging your¬ 
selves into one larger unit, and that the success of this 
process depends on your joint reactions to me? In¬ 
visibly, almost subconsciously, your individual wave¬ 
lengths are adjusting themselves to an audience wave¬ 
length, and you are looking to me—again hardly 
consciously—to finish off the good work. 

This brings us to the analysis of what an audience 
means. I will not probe this, or indeed any of the 
above matters, too deeply, at the moment, for I am 
coming back to them. What I have now done is to 
give you a picture of a situation which you must keep 
clearly in your own mind, as clearly as the picture of 
the room in which you sit as you read this book. If 
you do so, you can rise at any time and make a speech 
about speaking. All you have to do is to work hard 
at the pictorial analysis of the situation, and get it 
imprinted on your mind. Then talk about it, in the 
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right sequence. Once you are proficient at this, you 
may on most occasions dispense with notes. See 
me on the platform and analyse me, or whom you 
like. 

This can be applied to any and every subject, 
although I am bound to admit that some subjects 
require much greater concentration than others. The 
above items are the ones which we will meet with time 
and again, in the course of our journey from platform 
to platform, and from year to year. I will later analyse 
a few other subjects in the same way, in the hope of 
making you see them. 

Listen to my father again, as he put it to me. 

“A speaker is one who can put into simple narrative 
form his facts and ideas and convey them to the satis¬ 
faction of an audience. This is the essence of the 
matter. To that simple beginning much may be added 
in the method of conveyance. There may be eloquence, 
passionate declamation, humour, but the central 
theme must be clear, simple, easily understood and, 
above all, easily remembered. 

“Hence, the main purpose in the preparation of a 
speech is the building up of a picture. Here lies the real 
hard work—^the making of the picture. Once made, 
and clearly visualized, it is a sure foundation. Then 
no written speech should be necessary, except when a 
leader has to make a carefully worded statement of 
policy. No writing out of sentences with which to 
begin or to end. No committing to memory of any¬ 
thing other than the picture. 

“ Since that night in Cathcart when I lost my notes, 
I have seldom used such aids. 
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“Unless intricate figures have to be quoted, I do not 
require a note. 


If my preparation has been properly carried out, 
I speak from the picture I have created. The degree 
of success is determined by the clarity of the picture 
outlines. If these are well-defined, then the speech is 
safe against panic or stage-fright, against interruption, 

against the stealing of some of your material by a 
previous speaker. 


Given an intelligible picture, you can begin your 
speech at any part of it and work backwards from the 
end, or both ways from the middle, or, as you originally 
intended, from beginning to end. 


“Let me make clear what I mean. 

“Before and during delivery, your speech should 
form as definite an image in your mind as, say, your 
own house, or your dog, or the railway station from 
which you travel each day. You have an absolutely 
clear mental picture of it and can describe it in all its 
features simply, logically, and with such detail as you 
choose to introduce. A house is one thing, you will say, 
but a theme or a set of ideas is another. I disagree. 
With a little care a speech can assume pictorial shape 
in your mind’s eye. How is this achieved ? 

“ There is, of course, method in it; in fact, organiza¬ 
tion. Just as in a good office everything has its place, 
with a key to its whereabouts, so, in the mind, every¬ 
thing must be in its proper place, with a mental card 
index as the lead-in. 

“The clarity necessary to the mind picture predi¬ 
cates not only thinking. It predicates, also, the 
physical basis of a clear mind: a clear blood stream, 
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deriving from a clean body. Good health makes for 
clear images, bad health for blurred images. 

“ It predicates the basis of thinking, namely, informa¬ 
tion. You cannot speak on an empty mind, any more 
than you can march on an empty stomach. You 
cannot think without facts; ideas are the relation¬ 
ships between facts. You can only build up a picture 
if you have the materials out of which the picture is 
made. You cannot see a house if you do not know of 
such things as stone and lime and wood and glass and 
slate, and so on. You cannot make a speech on 
socialism if you do not know what socialism is. You 
must read about socialism and what it complains of 
and proposes. As it seeks to change society from 
capitahsm to socialism, you must understand capital¬ 
ism—what it has done, what it has not done, what is 
wrong with it, how it may be altered. 

“Also, you must understand human nature, which 
lies at the root of all. With a mass of fact and certain 
general ideas on the topic, you begin to build up 
yom* mind-picture. You ask yourself—what is it I 
should seek to say ? A speech is like a short story—it 
must have a central theme, a central idea which is 
susceptible of being expressed in at most a few sen¬ 
tences, or, as the saying is, of being written on a postage 
stamp. Having determined on your theme, or the 
proposition which you desire to prove, you then set 
out, on the table in front of you, much as you would 
set out the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, the various facts 
and ideas which have been floating through your mind. 

“^Vhen I say, ‘on the table,’ I mean on a large sheet 
of paper on the table in front of you. 
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“Put down your ideas on one side, and your facts 
on the other. Commit every one of them to paper. 
Work hard at this. Take endless trouble to see that 
you have collected all possible facts and ideas. Read, 
consult other people, think hard, but, by some means 
or other, scrape together every single ounce of fact 
and idea that you can. Do not rest content imtil you 
have done real justice to the occasion. Are you sure 
you have all available information? Remember that 
this is a tall order when you are to speak before an 
audience which will have the right of criticism, debate 
or heckling. If there is no such ordeal to be faced, you 
can do with less material. Assuming that you have 


to face possible opposition, make it a rule that you have 
in mind about ten times as much data as you will use 
in yom speech. ‘Ten times’ is, of course, a figure of 
speech; I mean—much more material than you will 
expose in your speech. I will not go into the question 
of debating or dealing with hecklers at this stage; 
that will come later. 

“ Having assembled yom material, get your theme 
clearly in your head. Having done so, examine each 
idea that you have written down to see what relevant 
connection, if any, it has with your theme. Having 
satisfied yourself that the idea has its part to play, 
you then ask yourself—what part, and in what order? 
This question of order is of paramoimt importance. 
What you are to aim at is a central skeleton which 
resembles the human spine with the various ribs in it 

standing out. 

“ The spine is composed of vertebrae piled one on top 
of the other. So must you, then, be supported by 
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ideas or arguments which, beginning at the top, follow 
each other inevitably in logical order. Herein lies the 
hard work—getting the backbone right. The first idea 
in your bony picture must be the first idea in logical 
order, the second must be the second, and so on to the 
end. Leave out facts for the moment; you have to 
create in your mind a picture of ideas which stand 
out as clear as a human spinal column. You can label 
them— 

Idea 1. 

Idea 2. 

Idea 3. 

Idea 4. 

Idea 5. 

Idea 6. 

“ Once you have thought closely enough about your 
subject, you will be able to place the ideas with 
accuracy. Herein lies your hard work. Most people 
think the task of speech-making consists of writing 
out a long speech and committing it to memory. 
They are wrong. Despite the practice of many well- 
known speakers, I contend that no speech should be 
written or committed to memory, except, of course, 
at the beginning or on special occasions. Only the 
backbone and its ribs should be committed to mem¬ 
ory. Once they are clear, nothing more is required. 
Is Idea I really Idea I ? Is Idea 6 really Idea 6 ? 
Therein lies the hard thinking. 

“ you are certain that Ideas I to 6 prove your 
theme or proposition, you are then ready to deal with 
the facts, which take the form of ribs. Jutting out at 
right angles to the spine are the ribs. Opposite each 
vertebra, or idea, is a left rib and a right rib. 
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“The ribs are the facts, the rib to the left repre¬ 
senting the facts for your proposition, and the rib to 
the right, the possible facts against it. You then go 
carefully over your facts and sort them out. The 
facts appertaining—and favourable—to Idea 1 should 
hang on to rib 1—those against should hang on to 
rib la, and so on. 

“Here, again, sohd work is involved in putting the 
facts in their places. It may seem strange that there 
should be facts on the right side of the spinal column. 
These are only necessary where debate, criticism or 
heckling is to be expected. 

“Each idea should be formiilated in such a manner 
that it takes advantage of the facts on the left and 
explains away the facts on the right, or as many of 
them as you judge ought so to be dealt with. 

“The skeleton picture, as now drawn, should repre¬ 
sent your first draft. 

“ Then fill up with special ways of sa 5 dng things, or 

with quotations, or with figures.” 

Later, my father discussed with me other matters, 
such as delivery, voice production, audience control, 
and the subjects outlined in my picture about a speech 

on speaking. 

Perhaps you fimd this as difficult as I did. All the 
more reason for persevering with our talk. 



CHAPTER VII 

BONAB LAW AND ROBERT HORNE 

Such were the ideas which were being imparted to me. 
It was, however, something to have an ideal in theory, 
even if practice was far below it. I was soon to be 
thrown into the exposed places of life where, with the 
ideal in front of me, I had to struggle towards its 
reahzation. 

My first taste of hard reality was in the General 
Election of 1906, an experience for a Tory to remember 
so long as life lasts. It was as withering and blasting, 
yet as healthy to us, as the Election of 1931 was, or 
ought to have been, to the Labour Party. Glasgow 
Unionists, boasting in 1900 “we are seven,” fell to 
“we are one,” and it was my fate to be the lieutenant 
and spokesman of the one—the late Sir Alexander 
Cross, who, as candidate for Camlachie, weathered the 
storm and continued as Member. One reason he did 
so was that he denied Chamberlain, not then as popular 
as he is to-day, with his faith now vindicated. All the 
rest went down—Bonar Law among them. 

I will come to him in a moment. Suffice it to say 
that I had my first real baptism of what might be 
called “pohtical machine-gun fixe.” I was at it night 
and day, indoors and out-of-doors, in odd quiet squares 
one moment, the next in Bedlam, trying to roar down 
the noise of Beardmore’s Parkhead Forge. Derision, 
laughter, abuse of all kinds—verbal and material— 
were our lot. Cross was a game fighter and taught me 
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much, though speaking was not his strong point. He 
was quite fearless, full of common sense, quick-witted 
and quick-tempered, and he showed me how a man 
without platform gifts can, none the less, by courage 
and determination, win through. I had to speak on 
all sorts of occasions and was subjected to endless 
interruptions and heckhng. I learned to laugh at 
the mob—^laugh in my soul, I mean—and to face 
them with a smile; 1906 taught me that a poli¬ 
tical bhzzard does not kill. It was good stuff for a 
youngster. 

One evening I was given time off to hear Bonar 
Law. This was a rare treat, one to ponder in the 
quiet hours. Here was a business man, the product 
of commerce, not of the Universities, self-taught in 
many ways, yet one of the finest speakers who have 
appeared on the pohtical platform of this country. 
He was a model of the pictorial method. He spoke 
without a note, except for an occasional reference to a 
figure or to a quotation, when he would take from 
his pocket a small card. He worked tremendously hard 
at preparation, committed his mind-picture to memory 
so clearly that nothing could thereafter disturb the 

even tenor of his speaking. 

He had no inspiration; he did not “see” things, nor 
“hear” voices. He was a Canadian Scot, without 
Celtic infusion. He was plain, unadorned, without 
eloquence or oratory. It may be said that, with Joseph 
Chamberlain as his model, he was the next apostle 
of the unrhetorical modem school, which deals mainly 
with facts and inferences and httle with eloquence. 
Bonar Law was so clear, so accurate, so cool and so 
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obviously master of his subject and himself that he 
silenced|the most critical. 

The evening I heard him it was manifest that things 
were going badly, with a rising tide of opposition tend¬ 
ing to be noisy and turbulent. He rose, looked calmly 
at the audience, began obviously in complete control 
of the situation, quietly and very pawkily disposed of 
a few rowdies, then, having gained the mastery, spoke 
quietly, lucidly and without interruption for nearly 
an hour. 

Not once did he look at a note; not once did he 
hesitate. I could see his picture being painted on the 
walls of our minds. All eyes were on him, all ears were 
listening, and yet many of those present were hostile 
and so remained. My father, who was present, said to 
me afterwards: “There is your model; there is the 
mental picture drawer—the clear, cold, incisive brain, 
which you, as a future advocate, must make your 
ideal. You tend to be too rhetorical—too passionate— 
too sentimental; at the Bar, they will laugh at you 
unless you cut out all but the hard logical centre which 
Bonar Law has shown so clearly.” 

It was an inspiration. Here was a man destined to 
be the leader and a Prime Minister, showing long 
before the call came to him the qualities which made 
the call inevitable. Another quality which Bonar 
Law possessed, so necessary in all serious causes, was 
earnestness of purpose. He was speaking not from a 
brief, but from a faith. Energy, enterprise, courage. 
His faith was that those qualities which had made this 
country the leading commercial nation were the 
inherent qualities of the British race and were the 
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bedrock of true political progress. Energy, enter¬ 
prise, courage. He had no use for that pooling of 
effort and subordination of initiative which spells Col¬ 
lectivism . 

Nor had he use for Radicalism, which he regarded as 
Socialism without the courage of its convictions. He 
was a Tory who imderstood Toryism—the faith that 
is groimded in history and experience and changes 
as slowly as men do. 

The defeat of Bonar Law a few days later came to 
me as a personal shock. It was incredible. It seemed 
to me—I was yoimg indeed—as poignant and as 
significant as the end of a great age—as the death of 
Queen Victoria. My father, who, of course, was versed 
in the Avays of the world, smiled and said, “It will do 
Bonar Law good—he is a coming man—no man 
develops in prosperity.” 

During the same election I heard another who was 
to make a great name and still holds a commanding 
position, R. S. Horne, now Sir Robert Horne. He was, 
of course, much younger, then making a name as a 
junior counsel and creating a first strong impression 
as a rising politician. He was a close friend, ally and 
lieutenant of Bonar Law, and I am certain was much 
under his speaking influence. He made, on the evening 
I first heard him, in moving a resolution, a short, 
happy, appropriate speech. He showed then—what he 
has since further developed—a logic and a clarity of 
thought equal to Bonar Law’s, a force of personality 

and a strong sense of humour. 

It was manifest that he, too, was destined for 

a high place, but whether it was to be in the 
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Law or outside it was then hidden in the lap of the 
gods. 

Horne brought down the house with a provocative, 
humorous speech, and made a mark that night which 
has never been effaced from my memory. 

Commenting on him, my father said— 

“ Law, the model of logic and of clarity of thought, 
pursued unadorned to its end; Horne, with much of 
that and yet something fuller and richer. A degree of 
eloquence, a strong dash of humanity, a very neat 
humour. Keep these things well before you. You’ll 
meet Horne at the Bar. Study him.” 

One quality marked Horne as, in a sense, superior 
to Bonar Law as a lasting force—his physical virility. 
This has been to him a priceless asset. He has 
enjoyed almost perfect health and great energy. 
A man of brain and character, who is always there, 
always ready, always prepared, must get on. Such 
has Horne been, and is. 

It was Lord Russell of Killowen who, on being asked 
the three necessary qualities for success at the Bar, 
said— 

“ Health—Health—Health.” 

Horne has proved it. 

On the same evening, some two hundred miles 

farther south, another rising statesman was mailing 

his name—E. E. Smith, afterwards known as Lord 
Birkenhead. 

My story will return to him and his amazing 
oratorical gifts. 

Meantime, an incident occurred after the Glasgow 
results had been announced—results: six losses, one 
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unchanged! Five disappointed men made with all 
speed to a private room of the Central Hotel to 
imbibe the five very large whiskies and sodas 
of consolation! They reached the room, which was 
Bonar Law s private sitting-room, and, gasping with 
thirst and disappointment, entered. “ Good Heavens 1 ” 
cried Scott Dixon, K.C., the first to enter, “and on 
a night lil^e this! ” Bonar Law was seated alone, 
quietly drinking hot milk. “On a night like this!” 
Thus he preserved his none-too-robust body through 
long years of a statesman’s strenuous life. 



CHAPTER VIII 

LESSONS OF 1906 

Until the General Election of 1906, I had been en¬ 
gaged in sham fighting; the election forced me into a 
series of pitched battles. These had the effect of 
bringing me into contact with the sterner realities of 
speaking, giving me an opportunity of testing myself 
in the light of my father’s teaching, and that of others 
to whom I had listened. It was much as if I had been a 
raw recruit of a few weeks’ training, suddenly called 
on to go into action. As I was on the platform every 
day and night, I had little time to think of theories. 
I had just to do my best, make my mistakes, and 
carry on. 

What I noted most particularly was my own ignor¬ 
ance of politics, both in general and in particular. 
Ignorance in the midst of a campaign when missiles are 
being projected at you is not very pleasant, but it 
makes for growth. I realized only too keenly that 
some of the questions which were put to me were on 
subjects of which I had either no knowledge at all, or 
only the haziest. So you can well imagine that on 
many occasions I both looked and felt a fool. During 
the fray there was no time to do more than read the 
sketchy leaflets which the party organizations issued; 

so I had to improvise and make the most of my 
slender material. 

If I could contribute little or nothing in the way of 
sound principle or constructive thought, I began to 
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learn to swim from the deep end, and that by 
caUing to my aid such of my wits as I could 
muster. 

Also, by virtue of much practice, I found myself 
facing audiences with an ever-diminishing degree of 
apprehension. 

I reahzed fully that if I was to take up pohtics with 
any degree of seriousness, as indeed my inclinations 
did dictate, I should require to study the whole subject 
in a manner quite new to me. 

But that was for the future. 


For the present, I had to learn to talk on an empty 
mind and to parry the thrusts which were made at me. 

It has to be reahzed that I was facing one of the 
“hottest” and keenest types of pohtical audience. The 
Glasgow audience can hold their own with any in 
regard to knowledge, inteUigence, quickness, and love 
of humour. In these respects they are possibly the best 
in Scotland, and Scotland’s reputation is weU known 
and well deserved. The Celtic infusion in Glasgow, 
coming partly from the Highland elements in the 
population, and partly from the Irish, is very strong 
and very alive to the fim and the fancy underlying 
a situation. As I am to some extent imbued with a 
sense of fun, I was often able to carry off a situation 


which otherwise might have gone to bits. 

At all events, I began to learn one great lesson— 
that an audience is very human and responds to the 


humanity in a speaker. 


Also, that it likes honesty. 


even if honesty means a confession of ignorance. 

If I was cornered, as I often was, I admitted it, and 


did my best to laugh off the situation, or say to the 
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heckler, “When I am your age, perhaps I shall know 
as much as you,” which generally put him and his 

colleagues in a good humour. 

The ice was very thin, but I tried to smile as I fell 

through and so rose definitely in the estimation of those 
working men who filled the halls in the East-end of 
Glasgow. 

I reahzed that if I was not a well-versed political 
speaker, as I was not, I could at least do my best to be 
a sport. This determination sank deep into me and has 
stood me in good stead ever since. 

My father came to several of my meetings and saw 
and heard me being well roasted and appeared greatly 
to enjoy the situation. When I told him how foolish 
I often felt, he just laughed and said, “That is exactly 
what I want you to feel. This is but your beginning. 
You are doing fine.” 

All very well for him, I thought, ruefully. 

You will agree that I received a fairly sharp bap¬ 
tism of fire. A General Election is a great experience, 
the lessons of which are more apparent afterwards 
than at the time. My advice to all who have to go in 
for speaking seriously is to grasp the opportunity of 
taking part in any election which comes their way. 
Nothing so thoroughly rubs off the corners of fright 
and diffidence. Also, you are pitched into difficult 
situations here, there, and everywhere, and you have 
to fight your way out somehow. My advice to you is 
to enlist yourself in the corps of speakers for your 
candidate the next time an election takes place, be it 
general or a by-election, political or municipal. You 
may begin haltingly, but you will emerge with a 
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surprising readiness of tongue and of wit. Surprising, 
compared with your stilted amateur-self before you 
took the plunge. I know that what I have called the 
typhoons of 1906 did me a power of good and prepared 
me quite definitely for what lay ahead of me, my call 
to the Scottish Bar at the end of that year. 

An election rather sharply directs your attention to 
your own make-up as a speaker. It searches you out 
as no other speaking experience does. My father had 
impressed on me the importance of physical and nervous 
fitness. This lies at the root of speaking success. While 
the mind and its contents, properly arranged, are the 
primary requisite, you will find that no degree of 
mental clearness on yom* subject will suffice if the 
vehicle which has to throw this to the audience does 


not radiate vigour. Your vibrations, or rays of force, 
must be strong. 

In front of you are an audience; you have to impose 
your personahty on them. This means dynamic energy. 
The stronger and fitter you are the better. Physical 
strength, therefore, is the first essential, though men 
without it, who have great spiritual force, may do the 
job just as well. What they are doing, by means of 
their will-power, is drawing on their reserves, which 
means exhaustion after the meeting is over and the 
crowd have dispersed. 

An election, with its rapid succession of meetings, 
most of which contain hostile elements difficult to 
influence, is a sure means of finding out what you are 
like, what your physical frame can stand. I fotmd 
that the 1906 Election left me limp and tired for 


several weeks, in spite 


of the fact that I was but in the 
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early twenties. Therefore, I knew quite soon that I 
should have to look to my bodily armour and maintain 
it in good fettle for future use. In all these years since, 
I have had to keep a careful watch on my reserves. 
Sometimes they failed, and, when this happened, I did 
badly. Always, therefore, the platform has been my 

guide to my own condition. 

At this early stage in our talk I want to impress on 
you that second in importance to your thinking comes 
your strength. Watch a speaker at a big meeting 
with hostile opponents present. Note the amount of 
energy he gives forth. Note the difference in the 
effect on you of the speaker who is brimful of 
vitality, and of another who is not. 

If you happen to be robust you are lucky, and a big 
half of your problem is solved. If you are not—and 
many of us are not—then think out carefully the means 
of preserving your health. 

If you can avoid over-exhaustion you will find the 
thrills of platform life a splendid tonic. 

Later, I will deal with certain aspects of this 
in detail, particularly when I come to some of my 
experiences when a great call was to be made on 
me. 

Having a shallow background, I had to learn how 
to make the best of it—to arrange my thin material 
so as to make it sound the best possible. 

This meant care in preparation—arrangement of 
such ideas and facts as I could master, and presenting 
them as logically and attractively as I could. I had 
listened to Bonar Law and noted how he held his 
audience. But when I tried to do it, it would not come 
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off, which caused me to analyse the difference. He 
had a reputation, which helped to carry him through. 
What was that built on ? Reflection showed me that it 
was built on knowledge, character, logical arrange¬ 
ment, a sure touch in dealing with interruption and 
opposition. 

Reading, research, and much thinking were behind 
this. He gamed a hearing at a time when the flood was 
going the other way. His opponents were having a 
political picnic. All they had to do was to jeer, and 
make flowing speeches flUed with promises. They had 
a long record to criticize and the Kingdom of Heaven 
to offer. 

Also, these Liberals were of the ardent, enthusiastic, 
eloquent type. Their job was easy. Bonar Law, in 
doing as well as he did, facing the flercest of onslaughts, 
revealed the man that he was—the speaker’s model. 
If I was ever to learn to face a hostile crowd in his 
manner, or in something resembling it, I had a long 
way to go and that way was to be an arduous march 
on the road of self-education. 

He was an ideal to have in front of me, which I have 
pursued ever since and will go on pursuing. 

Much, too, I learned from opponents, a new type, 
in strong contrast to the average Tory candidate of 
these days. I began to realize that fervour, passion, 
earnestness, eloquence are a mighty power. On the 
whole, the speaking of the Liberals was technically 
much better than that of the Conservatives. 

In so far as it was sincere, it was on a high plane, but, 
on the other hand, often it was meretricious and 
specious, ready to promise anything, beginning to 
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clothe the Socialist child which one day would grow 
to manhood and slay its parent. 

I began to sense one of the dangers of democratic 
government—a tendency to feed the less well-off with 
behefs—^which meant the transfer to them through 
pohtical means of the wealth of other people; pander¬ 
ing to self instead of inculcating the doctrine of service. 
So far has this gone that it now threatens democracy 
and is causing its supersession by Fascism, with its 
suggestions of service to the State as the ideal. 

My father’s story of how he faced his electors over 
the Whistler picture often arose in my mind. That 
was the way to handle the people. Lead them, defy 
them if necessary. Master the crowd. 

The 1906 Election was the beginning of a spate of 
adulation and promise which, while it won elections, 
did a great disservice to popular government. 

Faced as I was, in these amateurish days, with 
audiences of workers who were told that they had only 
to put in the Liberals to have every wish fulfilled, I 
realized early the temptation with which all poli¬ 
tical speakers are faced, that of indulging the lower 
thoughts and aspirations of the people. 

This does not mean that I do not believe in Social 
Reform. I do, but I then began to see that every action, 
every suggestion, should be based on some principle 
which, if put into operation, would serve the higher 
interests of the nation as a whole. 

Had you listened to some of the nonsense which was 
talked at that election, you, with your wider modern 
knowledge, would have shuddered in your shoes. 

The Chinese slavery slogan was the top note in 
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stunt politics but, none the less, was of tremendous 
value to the Liberals. 

At every meeting, without exception, that I ad¬ 
dressed, was shouted at me at least a dozen times 
—“What about Chinese slavery on the Rand?”—a 
cry that had as much to do with the problems of 
Britain as it had with the Man in the Moon. 

It was, however, typical and symptomatic and is 
being dearly paid for to-day. With such methods, 
democracy becomes the story of the silly sheep. 

My father and I had many talks when the election 
was over, and he impressed on me the need for con¬ 
viction and courage. 

“Democratic government is a sacred trust in the 
hands of every elector,” he would say, “and your 
business, as a speaker, is to point out the best way 
of carrying out that trust.” 

With these thoughts in my head, and these ex¬ 
periences behind me, a few months of arduous legal 
study brought me to December, 1906, and my call 
to the Bar and to a new and more difficult life. 



CHAPTER IX 

ORDEALS BY TRIAL 


Unless the legal profession is to be your vocation, 
much of its teaching in speaking cannot be yours. 
None the less, you may profit from my observations 
on what I noted and learned. Court work, with its 
endless opportunities for speaking and for dealing 
with interruption, must of necessity improve all who 
take part in it—except perhaps in one particular, 
which is that it sometimes tends to make the lawyer 
carry on to the platform certain of his court methods 
and make him sound too “legal” to popular audiences. 
At the worst, that is but a minor defect. 

On the other hand, if you intend to go into the realm 
of industrial administration, or into those sections of 
commerce and industry where you may be called on 
to state the case of your firm or your organization, 
a period of legal training will be invaluable. As I had 
twenty years at the Bar, followed by several in indus¬ 
trial administration, I will later on deal in some detail 
with this matter. 


Meantime, I will do my best to reveal to you the 
effect of court work on speaking generally. 

Broadly speaking, court work may be divided into 


two classes: that which deals with purely legal prob¬ 
lems wherein what are required are accuracy of thought 
and expression and an avoidance of platform style, 
or eloquence, or any of the more artistic aspects of 
speaking, and that which involves speeches to juries. 
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which, of course, demand practically the same quahties 
as are required in platform work. 

The men who go to the Bar, imbued with the more 
popular gifts of speaking, tend in the course of practice 
to gravitate into jury pleading. 

Although, intellectually, it is on a lower plane, there 
is much service to be done before juries. 

My own practice was largely a jury practice, and 
with that background I will do my best to analyse 
my experiences for your benefit. 

To begin with, I found that, considering my 
experience, I was much more nervous than was 
pleasant. 

A new medium of speaking tends to re-create 
stage-fright. I well remember being told by a 
leader of the Scottish Bar of great experience that 
his “nerves” returned if he had to face a new 
tribunal, even the relatively humble one of the 
Pohce Court. 

So perhaps I was not abnormal in the bad attack of 
stage-fright which attended my first appearances in 

court. 

You must bear in mind that court speaking is at the 
outset the greatest of platform ordeals. There you are 
confronted with an audience of experts, and when you 

begin, you are anyfjhing but an expert. 

It was possible for me, with all my ignorance, occa¬ 
sionally to get the better of a heckler or, indeed, an 
audience during the Election of 1906, but I was no 
sooner on my feet at the Bar than I realized that I 
was up against a much harder proposition. 

There is a technique in legal thought and expression 
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which it takes years to learn. So it can be imagined 
that at the outset the beginner is faced with a task 
where the dice are heavily loaded against him. The 
only thing which mitigates that load is the unfailing 
kindness and consideration of judges and more experi¬ 
enced friends and opponents. 

I well recall the ragging to which I was subjected 
by one of the judges in the Second Division of the 
Court of Session during my first speech. I heard 
a whisper to him from the colleague sitting beside 
him: “Go easy, it is his first speech.” Then all was 
quiet and the very shattered me was permitted to 
gather my scattered wits together and proceed to a 
more or less orderly conclusion. 

There is a right way and a ^vrong way of addressing 
a court and dealing with its interruptions, and it takes 
time for the young advocate to absorb the atmosphere 
and fall into line. 

It took me time and involved me in many unpleasant 
experiences. 

It was all so much more precise than anything to 
which I had been accustomed. My flowing sentences 
were cut to ribbons, and often I was impaled on the 
horns of some dilemma with which I had to deal 
as best I could and indifferently at that. 

Do you realize the difference between speaking at 
an ordinary meeting or function and at the Bar ? With 
an ordinary meeting a certain degree of preparation 
will carry you through in some fashion; the worst to 
fear is the political heckler or interrupter, a relatively 
poor opponent fairly easily handled, as I shall show 
later. How different at the Bar, with the load of your 
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client’s responsibilities in money or reputation upon 
you, Avith the experienced minds of the Bench and of 
your opponents to combat you. 

The high test of the Bar is not speaking, but reply 
to interruption. I knew of one most eloquent speaker— 
none could be more so, none more pohshed—who, 
whenever interruption came, went to pieces. He had 
not the character to stand the pace. The Bar makes or 
breaks you. Several very able men I know were 
unable to stand up to interruption from the Bench and 
faded out of practice. 

I condemn the general practice by which yoimg 
men go to the Bar without experience in the lower 
courts. It is inhuman to ask a youngster, with no 
experience at aU, to face the High Court and, possibly, 
the ablest and most experienced of opponents. Thanks 
to the courtesy to which I have referred, we survive 
somehoAV; “survive” is the right word. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, for the average non-legal speaker, 
he is spared the ordeal of doing his job in pubhc with 
the world’s most experienced critics poimding at him. 
Interruption at the Bar is not like interruption at a 
meeting. It is pointed, ruthless, continuous, and cannot 
be put off or evaded. Dealing with interruption at 
meetings requires knowledge of course, but on a lower 
level; dealing with interruption from the Bench or 
from opponents in court requires the clearest possible 
head, the best possible nerve, the soundest judgment. 
To this, the young advocate comes all unprepared. 
If jj 0 survives, he has something in him that will make 
for a place in life. If not, weU, he is lucky if his quahties 
take him to some other vocation. The young advocate 
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is indeed the butterfly on the wheel, I was put through 
the mill in no uncertain fashion. Never again have I 
had to endure such an ordeal. But it did me good. 
The best experience for speaking is speaking, and 
speaking where you are subject to keen criticism. 

I know that some of my early appearances were 
incredibly bad, that I was marked down “no good”— 
as “too nervous,” as having “no guts,” I luiew it at 
the time and went through days and weeks of humilia¬ 
tion. My nerves played me false; I tended to lose my 
head. All the precepts of my father vanished from 
my mind. I could hardly recall them. All his “pic¬ 
ture” stuff seemed nonsense. At all events, if I made 
a picture, the judge or my opponents promptly broke 
it to pieces. 

I told my father; he gave me a look of deep under¬ 
standing and said, “Keep at it, my boy; one day 
you’ll smile at all this. I know you’ll win through.” 
His attitude was a comfort in days of buffeting. 

Slowly a change came over me. I found that nervous 


as I was before speaking, I hardened up at the first 
interruption and became combative, too combative. 


Still, it was an improvement, 
to me. 


My “guts” were coming 


Gradually I found that while interruption blurred 

the picture it did not destroy it, and began to realize 

that my task was to hang on to the picture, to fight 

for the picture, to make the judge, or judges, or jury 
accept the picture. 

How difficult all that is, especially in the earlier 
stages, may be realized when it is understood that 
judicial interruption may be so frequent that in a 
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day’s speaking, not more than two minutes may pass 
without a question or observation. 

Here, again, is where the need for good health 
comes in. This work is a tremendous strain. Only the 
very fit can last out a heavy practice. Unfitness spells 
brain-fag, sleeplessness and mental confusion. So 
health, health, health—fiirst, second, and last. 

For many years I continued to be too combative 
under interruption; that, good enough in its way, is a 
sign of nervous strain. The really experienced do not 
allow interruption to alter their tempo. 

You will reahze by now that what the courts do is 
what outside platform experience should do, only much 
more intensely—make you prepare your material, 
arrange it and deliver it in the most telling fashion. 
Good arrangement and presentation are at the root 

of the problem. 

Lawyers, being more thoroughly trained, are, as a 
rule, the best speakers we have. Experience at the 
Bar is not limited to one’s own efforts, but embraces 
the observations of other, and particularly the more 

experienced, speakers. 

I have little knowledge of the leaders of the English 
Bar during these thirty years, but, of course, had many 
opportunities of studying those at the Scottish Bar. 

Some very fine speakers we had. 

Probably the greatest of our orators was the late 
Alexander Ure, K.C., afterwards Lord Strathclyde, 
who made a big political name during the period 
1906 until he was raised to the Bench just before the 
War. Here were energy, simple clarity of statement, 
high imagination and eloquence combined. What a 
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lark he made, as he strode about the country, harry- 
ID- it with an oratorical fire and sword, destroying his 


enemies. 

He was the supreme partisan. He had a one-way 
mind. Radicalism was all right; Toryism was all 
wrong. It was his business to destroy Toryism. 
Toryism could do no right. It had to be put away, no 
matter how or when—the sooner, the better. 

So, like a crusader, he armed himself with invective 
and fought his Radical way across the land. Inter¬ 
ruption—never a strong force on the Tory side—he 
demolished like chaff before the wind. Opponents he 
characterized as fools and knaves, fit only for the 
political shambles. As a propagandist, he was, for a 
time, immensely powerful. 

To us, young at the Bar, and in politics, he was a 
colossus. We would hear him in criminal trials when, 
as Lord Advocate, he would hack the defence to 
pieces. 

Here was the endless, the glittering stream of words 
that ran over everything, converting it to his way. 

We made him our model. He could talk for an hour, 
two hours, without a note. He was a “picture” 
expert. 

There was a Demosthenes for us! 

Fortunate were we to have such an example, till the 
years told us of his defects, great as he was. 

His were the defects of over stress, too much energy, 
too rigid a point of view. His method was just be¬ 
coming out of date. It suited an earlier generation. 
Modern education is making people more reflective; 
they can hardly believe that one party can be so 
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inspired and another so devilish. Ure represented the 
first stage in democracy: assertion, invective. The 
War made such heroics second-rate. Since then they 
have lost their savour—except perhaps in Germany. 

There was much in Alexander Ure for the young 
speaker to admire—his enthusiasm, his fervour, his 
gift of words, his clear word-pictures, his teeming 


energies. 

Were he ahve to-day, with the mellowing influence 
of age, he would doubtless have been in the very first 
rank of our national orators. Alas, too much speaking, 
too devastating an output of energy, told their tale 
and, much too young for such a splendid public in¬ 
strument, he broke down in health, never to recover. 

His life and death carry their lessons; he was a 
model of pure advocacy, but he burned up his forces, 
without reckoning the cost. 

It is the duty of the speaker to use and, at the same 
time, conserve his energies. It is his duty to con¬ 
tinue to be able to serve his fellows as long as he 
possibly can. 

A colleague of Ure, now retired, after a long life of 
eminent judicial service in the House of Lords, Thomas 
Shaw, known for a long period as Lord Shaw of Dun¬ 
fermline, and now as Lord Craigmyle, presented us 
with still another type of speaking and oratory, from 
which much was, and is, to be learned by the aspiring 
speaker. Here was a different style, in sharp contrast 
with that of Ure. Here was possibly the greatest and 
most effective jury pleader whom the Scottish Courts 
have ever known, one fit to rival the finest knowm to, 
or in, any of the Bars of the world. 
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Imagine yourself to be seated either on a jury or in an 
audience and to have before you a pawky, smallish 
Scot of the old school, with the manners of a dissenting 
parson and a quiet tongue of silver words, so softly 
and quietly uttered that they insinuate themselves 
into your brain before you have any idea that this is 
happening—and you are looking at, and listening to, 
one then known to the world as “Tommy Shaw.” 
The cleverest word-painter of his day, he hypnotized 
you by the deftness of his methods. He got you 
by the effectiveness of his approach through the more 
ordinary channels of your mind, as if he had nudged 
you and invited you to a confidential chat in which 
he told you (and only you) things which enticed you 
out of all your old beliefs. He talked to a jury as a 
father to his children, with never a raising of the voice. 

Who could resist such a man ? 

Or again with some neat phrase he would summarily 
dismiss his opponent’s case, risking all with the intui¬ 
tion of the born artist, in a devastating caricature. 

From his method, a very great deal is to be learned. 
He talked to the ordinary people in the language of 
every day. He used homely words in a homely way, 
with a homely jest or two, a vivid picture or two, all 
as if it were over a cup of tea. You were his in an 
instant, and remained his. He was the forerunner of 
the modern school. 

Therein lies one of the greatest lessons—be yourself. 
Talk to the audience as if you are one of them. Enter 
their minds, use their methods of approach, and you 
have won your battle. 

Do not be afraid of being natural. So many imagine 
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a speech to be, of necessity, an oration. It may be, but 
it need not be. There are hundreds of effective speakers 
in our midst, with a real gift, who, did they but dare 
to be as much themselves on their feet as they are 
round the table, would be such as Lord Craigmyle was, 
and is, an artist in pubhc speaking. 



CHAPTER X 

THE workers’ league 

Next came an event of profound importance in my 
platform education. You will recall how I had realized 
my ignorance as a result of my experiences during the 
General Election of 1906. From that time onwards 
until 1909 I was too busy with study and the beginnings 
of my legal career to undertake seriously the filling up of 
gaps. None the less, I was all the time deeply interested 
in politics, and as I observed Liberalism in action the 
more was I convinced that Unionism was the country’s 
true political faith. 

Not that I did not see faults in the attitude of 
Unionists to many things, and in Unionist methods of 
propaganda. In their efforts to enlist understanding 
and support they were leaving many stones un¬ 
turned. , 

When the first General Election of 1910 came along, 
I put my name in to the Scottish Unionist Head¬ 
quarters as being willing to speak at meetings. Soon I 
was called on and with my qualifications I met with 
considerable success and was in demand as a speaker. 

Following on this Election a number of my Unionist 
colleagues at the Bar, feeling, as I did, that there was 
much spade work to be done in the way of popular 
education, decided to form a movement—a Youth 
Movement—which would have as its mission the 
training of young men as speakers, and the sending of 
them into the highways and by-ways. In due course, 
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as I was known as an enthusiast, I was asked to join 
the movement. 

If you are interested in pohtics, you will reahze 
what I mean when I say that there are few experiences 
so stimulating to all that is in one’s political self as 
the starting of a new movement with a faith, with 
ideals, with determination to spur one on. 

So it was that I entered on this very educative 
adventure. 

Day after day, night after night, in hot, eager en¬ 
thusiasm, we were at it—men of all types and classes, 
mixing fraternally, learning to understand one another, 
seeking to evolve a new conception of Unionism, with 
the Tory democracy of DisraeU and Randolph Churchill 
as our foimdation. Each of us had a different angle of 
vision. One was well grounded in history and political 
principle. Another was an adept at economics. Another 
was an expert speaker; this one saw the picture from 
the aristocratic angle, his neighbour from that of a 
tram driver. 

We talked, we argued, we heckled, we stood at 
street corners, we mounted soap boxes, we dared our 
elders in conference, we learned the art of creating news 
values and of propaganda. We got ourselves talked 
about and written about; we toured Scotland from 
east to north and south. We made ourselves a nuisance 
and a force. We left Glasgow and the west alone, for 
there a similar movement was growing, the Junior 
“ Imps,” then being created from London Headquarters. 

We were having none of the “Imps” as a title; we 
were the Workers’ League, the League of Workers in 
fact, and we chose a title which was like a red rag to 
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a bull to our Radical and (then increasing) Socialist 
adversaries. 

Scotland had been Radical from the beginning of 
democratic time. We detected that its consistency 
arose from its innate Conservatism. We felt that if the 
true meaning of political Conservatism—or Unionism, 
as we preferred to call it—was made known to the 
people we would enlist and retain many supporters 
and friends. We were right, and the work done in the 
busy years which followed has left its mark to this day. 
By dint of hard and enthusiastic work in the streets, 
in study eircles and in workers’ homes, we gathered 
together an army of active supporters of real politieal 
power. We fought the young Scots—then the Radical 
spear-head in Scotland—and beat them. We fought the 
growing Socialist “menace” and helped to stay it. We 
did these things by sheer enthusiasm and determination. 

Our group ineluded men well known to-day, such 
as Noel Skelton, now Under-Secretary for Scotland, and. 
Wilfrid Normand, K.C., now Lord President of the 
Court of Session. One of the strongest backers was 
Robert Horne, from whom we derived great encourage¬ 
ment and practical aid. Our Secretary was the late 
Mr. A. B. Stewart, a giant in zeal and enthusiasm. 

It needed courage to stand up in the streets of 
Scotland in those days and talk Unionism. Our 
comradeship supplied that courage. As this book is 
not a tale of political development, but one relating 
to speaking, I confine myself to what I and others 
learned from the platform which we occupied. 

Day after day, night after night, we were at it, 
hammering at “The Unionist Faith”—a statement of 
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principles and policy. If our leaders would not tell 
us what Conservatism or Unionism was, we would tell 
them—them, and the world. From these hot dis¬ 
cussions I began to fashion out a method of attacking 
pohtical questions, which was new to me. From these 
men, whose names I have mentioned as colleagues, 
I learned much. They were much better grounded in 
history than I, and a realization of this fact stimulated 
my reading and thinking. I began always to seek 
the relationship between present topics and past ex¬ 
perience, and the thread of principle running through 
historical events. I began to ask myself, and the 
others, what really is our faith ? By what principle 
is Toryism to be distinguished from Radicalism and 
Socialism ? What has history to say about these 
“faiths” in their past manifestations? Which of 
them is truest to the facts of life ? I read, and read, and 
read. I talked, and talked, and talked. What I said 
was often nonsense, but the more I discussed these 
subjects with my fellows, the nearer my talk grew to 
common sense. 

I heckled and was heckled. All of us did the same. 
We went to opposition meetings in bands and gave 
the candidates, or other speakers, a very warm time. 
We conducted debates with the Socialists. One of 
these debates, I remember well. It was held in the 
Meeting Room of the Heriot Watt College in Edin¬ 
burgh. My opponent was Mr. Neil McLean, now M.P. 
for Govan. I was then beginning to grow up. McLean 
helped forward my education. He was extremely well 
up in his job—much better than I was. The debate 
lasted two evenings—a Friday and the following 
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Friday. In the first round he gave me a bad hammer¬ 
ing. I had a week in which to heal my wounds. 
Noel Skelton said to me, “You were bad, dreadfully 
bad. You under-estimated your opponent and the 
intelligence of your audience.” These words seemed 
familiar. I recalled my father’s first criticism. Would 
I never learn? “You were tired, too, and not in good 
form.” He was right. Between law and politics, I had 
been overdoing it. That was the main key to my 
failure. Stung by these words, and by the hammering 
I had received, I searched my mind for ways to do 
better. One thing I did do. I slowed down and took a 
day or two’s rest before going to the second meeting. 
At this meeting, I did as well as I had done badly at 
the first. People said of me: “This chap has woken 
up.” The truth is that I had taken the whole matter 
too lightly; it was my first scrap with a really highly 
trained Socialist. Also, as I said, I was too tired. To 
be in fighting form is the cue for the man whose life is 
a platform life. 

Apart from the health aspect of the matter, I had 
not anticipated sufficiently the points Neil McLean 
would make, and so in many matters I was floored. 
He knew his book from A to Z, I mine from B to C. 
On the first evening I let my colleagues down. On the 
second, I had them as pleased as they had been dis¬ 
pleased, but I ought not to have required that week’s 
grace in which to do it. 

We sought, and made, pictures, and because our 
speeches were made on that basis, we began to attract 
attention. The line omr speeches took was: “What is 
this Unionism?” “What are its principles?” “How 
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have they stood the test of experience?” “What is 
Radicalism?” “Where is it wrong?” “What has it 
done ? Has it all been bad, or has it done good ? ” 
“What is this Sociahsm?” “Is it all true or all false, 
or has it the seeds of truth in it?” In fact, we strove 
for mental honesty and for something higher than 
the mere partisan outlook. 

If a heckler asked us, “Is it not the case that the 
Tory Party did wrong in, say, 189-, because of so and 
so,” and we thought the answer should be “Yes,” we 
gave that answer. However we may have erred, we 
were sincere and earnest and sought to gain truth and 
a sense of proportion and perspective. This is worth 
more than a cataract of eloquence or emotional appeal. 

As time went on my speeches improved. It has 
to be remembered that we were in a period of great 
opportimity. The second General Election of 1910 
gave us a feast of meetings—a feast at which to speak 
and to heckle. 

Heckling requires courage, neatness and quickness 
of mind, particularly at a stormy meeting, with many 
hostile elements present. There one has to be very 
efficient to score off a competent candidate. The 
candidate has many things on his side; he is keyed up, 
his brain is moving quickly. He knows that by a 
striking and clever repartee—even though quite irre¬ 
levant—he can put the heckler to shame and silence 
him. If you, as a heckler, put your questions in any but 
the most pointed and thrusting way, the candidate will 
probably seize on some anomaly in it and turn the 
laugh against you. Audiences like fun and are there¬ 
fore in the mood to aid the candidate to show you up. 
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Many a time, during the two elections of 1910, did I, 
by turns, play the roles of both speaker and heckler. 
Frankly, I much preferred—and still do so—that of 
the speaker. Nevertheless, if the meeting is a small 
and orderly one, the lot of the heckler is not too bad. 

I well remember when, in 1910, Professor J. H. 
Morgan (now K.C.) stood as Liberal for West Edin¬ 
burgh. On that occasion I had a real heckling bout 
with Viim under ideal circumstances. It was a business 
men’s meeting and all was quiet and orderly. This 
gave me the opportunity of putting some searching 
questions on democracy and the constitutional safe¬ 
guards in response to his speech on the Parliament 
Bill which purported to end the veto of the House of 
Lords. We went at it, hammer and tongs, to the great 
delight of the audience. Each of us, in turn, scored 
off the other, but it was all done in real debating or 
cross-examining style, as between professionals. We 
were both at the Bar; he, at the English, and I at the 
Scottish. My heckling was a vast improvement on 
any in which I had previously indulged. I was begin¬ 
ning to get a grip on political theory and principles. 
This I owe to the keen discussions with my colleagues 
of the Workers’ League. 

In 1922, I went to Berlin with a letter of intro¬ 
duction to Professor Morgan, then in administrative 
charge of certain of the Versailles Treaty arrangements. 
The moment I entered his room, in the Hotel Adlon, 
he smiled and said, “I know your face. Yes, it was 
you with whom I had that heckling bout in Edinburgh 
twelve years ago”—whieh shows that a good heckle 
leaves its mark. 



CHAPTER XI 

PLEADING 

All the time, I was making progress in my profession. 
People told me, “Don’t waste your time and energy 
on politics: stick to your own profession.” Wise coun¬ 
sel, you may say, and from a certain standpoint it is. 
But, looking back, I do not regret the great amount 
of time and work I put into my small contribution to 
public affairs. In all ways it did me good. 

In the year immediately preceding the War, I 
was becoming relatively experienced in platform and 
court work. This does not mean that “nerves” did 
not pursue me from hall to hall, from court to court; 
they were not the nerves of the stage-struck but, 
rather, of the man gaining a certain reputation and 
most anxious to maintain and improve upon it. No 
one living a speaker’s life should ever be free of the 
anxiety which bespeaks determination to do the best 
possible in face of audience, judges, critics, opponents. 

I want to pause here and deal with this question of 
nervousness. Possibly you, and, if not you, many 
others, shun the platform because of your fears of 
your own nerves. You doubtless imagine that you are 
the only victim of these. As I have hinted, practically 
aU speakers suffer from some degree of nervousness. 
With experience, there is a descending curve in this 
regard. But the feeling never quite goes, and it is well 
that it does not. Platform nerves may be divided into 
two categories: those due to self-consciousness and 
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fear at speaking, and those due to anxiety as to 
preparation and the best method of expression. 

With practice the former type, which are but an 
inverted form of vanity, go; with practice, the latter 
class diminish. Very often the former are due to an 
inner recognition of the mental barrenness of the land, 
such as was mine in 1906 in regard to politics. The cure 
for these is the twofold one of work and experience. Soon 
they go and all that remains is the anxiety to do well. 

So far as the nervousness of self-consciousness in 
court was concerned, I found myself benefiting greatly 
by my activities in the Workers’ League. 

I realized on coming back to court after the second 
General Election of 1910, that I was speaking with 
more confidence, standing up better to opponents, 
dealing with less alarm with judges, and gradually 
evolving a better pictorial method of representation. 

In court, I was beginning to call a spade a spade, 
and to express my own personality with more emphasis. 

I was beginning to see my cases as I was beginning to 
see my pohtical arguments—as a set of propositions, 
not hanging in the air, not a mere series of legal ideas, 
but problems set in a background of human life. I 
found, too, that the more graphically I talked, the 
better success I had, not only with juries, but also 

with judges. The more I was true to life and to myself, 
the better impression I made. 

In short, I was evolving a style which was my own, 
and did all the better in consequence. — 

My mind does not easily attune itself to tech¬ 
nical terms, which, after all, are but labels for thoughts, 
and I found that the more I left it to its own methods 
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of expression, the more efficient was the work that my 
voice, its instrument, did for it. 

I also gradually noted that the leaders, who were in 
the greatest demand, talked more simply and humanly 
than the others, and I began to perceive that they were 
leaders largely because they had personality and 
allowed it free play in speech. In courts of law, all 
must use a certain amount of legal phraseology, but 
I observed that the men who mattered used less than 
the men who did not. So I gained confidence. 

At the Scottish Bar there was then a supreme 
model of the pictorial method; a neater, shorter, more 
concise thinker and speaker it would be difficult to 
find. I refer to the late Mr. J. Condie Sandeman, K.C., 
who could tell the court in five minutes what most 
counsels would take half an hour to say. 

His brain had every proposition boiled down to its 
bare essentials, and he so stated it to the court. The 
result for him was a large and influential following 
and a great judicial respect. Further, he was the em¬ 
bodiment of courage. If he believed in his proposition, 
he would fight for it unflinchingly, no matter what 
opposition or criticism came from Bench, or Bar, or 


client. 

He was a model for the verbose—indeed, for all of 
us. If there is a fault to which life at the Bar tends to 
lead its members, it is that of falling into the habitual 
use of too many words. There ought, at every Bar, 
to be a Condie Sandeman to frighten the talkers off 

the path of long-windedness. 

His example was a great inspiration to me, and since 
I began to study him many years ago, I have striven 
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after one thing above all others. It is to arrange ideas, 
and the words which will clothe them, so that they 
can be expressed in the minimum of time and with the 
fewest possible words. 

We had, of course, brilliant leaders at the Scottish 
Bar at that time, whose methods differed considerably 
from those of Condie Sandeman, and who now hold 
high judicial office, but I look back to his influence as 
the most marked upon my own speaking development. 

Another characteristic was that he spoke to juries 
and to judges in exactly the same manner, using the 
same methods. 

Gradually it dawned on me that it was surely but 

right to express your ideas (apart from necessary legal 

technicalities) so that they would be acceptable to 

men and women, no matter of what position, standing, 
or education. 


This conception drove me nearer and nearer to the 
seeking of simplicity in thought and expression. 

As time went on, I found that Sandeman was right, 
and with constant practice and gaining confidence I 
secured the best results, getting myself down to the 

ideas and sentences which could be understood by no 
matter what audience. 


This was a very great gain; and it has stood me in 
good stead throughout the intervening years. 

Sandeman was expert in the pictorial method. His 
treatment of it was as near perfection as could be. 
He pamted the whole picture with clear, well-defined 
fines. Most speakers begin the picture half-way down, 
ike painting a man from the waist downwards. 
They assume knowledge on the part of the audience. 


■i 
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Having assumed the head, they begin to talk about 
the body, which, as likely as not, means that neither 
they nor their hearers have any clear idea of what the 
head is like. This assumption, and talking by inference, 
is one of the greatest vices in speaking. 

Sandeman began at the beginning. He assumed 
that, so far as knowledge of the subject was concerned, 
you were an infant in arms, even though you were a 
Lord of Appeal. He told you a simple story from its 
beginning to its end. He called a man a man, and a 
spade a spade. He inferred nothing. He treated yom: 
mind as if it were a blank sheet of paper. He was right 
in his method. It is the only means of dealing with a 
subject in such a way as to overcome ignorance, half- 
knowledge, wrong assumption, and prejudice—clear 
thinking from zero. Half-truths, wrong inferences 
cause more than two-thirds of the world’s troubles— 
pubhc and private. Therefore, the speaker should 
make his speech as if he were telling a child a story. 
Every human situation is simple in essence; but it 
requires hard thinking to disengage it from verbiage 
and other trash. 

What is the fight between Capitahsm and Sociahsm 
but one between the man who would prefer to be 
on his own and the man who would prefer things 
to be done by a joint committee of himself and his 

fellows ? 

That is how Sandeman would sum up such a 
matter. 

He reduced everything to its hmnan terms. An m- 
volved fraud case would be reduced to ^this man has 
stolen X from that man. And the ultimate truth of 
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his statements eould rarely be ehallenged. He onee 
replied to a five-day speech in half an hour. 

I do not hold him up as a model public speaker. His 
style was too abrupt for that; but I do hold him up 
as a mental model for speakers, with whom, in general, 
the difficulty is to reach bed-rock simplicity. I 
know, for I spent a week campaigning with him in 
England. He was not a successful political speaker, 
because the public are not used to the naked truth. 
He was too honest, too outspoken. But an hour with 
him was a greater mental tonic than days with some 

political leaders. 

The Sandeman method has the supreme advantage 
of forcing the speaker into a series of self-imposed 
Socratic questions. 

Do I really know anything about the subject; if so, 
what ? Precisely what ? And if so, can I tell it in such 
a way that a child will understand ? 

One has to recall that in these busy days people 
have so much to do, so much to read, that as likely 
as not they have never even heard of, or, at the most, 
only partially understood, the burning topic upon 
which you are to address them. 

This simple short-story method has the great ad¬ 
vantage that it at once interests the most ignorant 
present. All the time they have been secretly wonder¬ 
ing what these ideas, with the big-sounding names 
mean, but, of course, they dare not confess their ignor¬ 
ance. People would jeer at them. And none of us 
likes to be jeered at. 

The inductive method at once arrests the attention 
of the honestly ignorant and the dishonestly ignorant, 

7 —(C.94) 
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or half-knowing, and fills in the mind-blanks from the 

beginning. Thus, you lay the foundations of support 
from the very first sentence. 

So forward step by step from zero, and you do more 
for your cause than by any other method. In my 
career I have met hundreds of speakers, and the num¬ 
ber who knew how to build from zero to the complete 
mind-picture is small. 

It was such things I was learning from the hard 
facts of experience. And of all the mental influences 
to which I must pay tribute, the highest must go to 
Con die San deman. 

He literally could tell his story on a postage stamp. 
But, in advance, he did an immense amount of hard 
thinking. 

Hard thinking is hard work and few people will face it. 

Hard thinking begins best on a basis of complete 
ignorance. First get the facts, the whole facts, and 
nothing but the facts. 

Then get your brain hard at work on to them. 

Never be ashamed to say, “I’m sorry, but I don’t 
understand you.” 

As a hstener, I have found ignorance my strongest 
card. I know nothing. Tell me all about it. If you 
cannot, you do not know your case. If you can, then 
the gain is mutual. 

The speaker should clear his mind of cant, or half¬ 
knowledge, of assumption and inference, and get down 
to bed-rock with himself. Once there he can tell his 

story in his own simple way. 

Such were the ideas germinating in my mind when 
the War came and put talking into second place. 



CHAPTER XII 

PRE-WAR POLITICAL LEADERS 

Rosebery, Bonar Law, F. E. Smith, Balfour, Churchill, 
Asquith, Lloyd George, Grey, Snowden, John Burns: 
a galaxy of pre-War platform leaders, all contribut¬ 
ing to the common stock of experience, leaving their 
mark, giving much food for thought to young men 
like ourselves, bent on learning this craft of public 
expression. 

Ten men of influence and speaking power, some of 
them carrying their leadership almost to this day; 
most of them well into the post-War period, all doing 
in their style something which had the pre-War flavour. 
They were inheritors of the grand manner of the 
Victorians, and to some extent carried it into Georgian 
days. Most of them, following classical models, be¬ 
trayed a certain classical formality, particularly Rose¬ 
bery, Smith, Balfour, Churchill, Asquith, and Grey. 
The schoolmen spoke through them. Echoes of 
Brougham, Lincoln, Bright, Cobden, Gladstone, Dis¬ 
raeli, could be faintly heard—not so with Bonar Law, 
Lloyd George, Snowden, or John Burns. 

Here were a new directness, a lack of the graces, 
an escape from the older and more elaborate methods. 
Here was the calling of a spade a spade by business 
man Law, by Celtic Lloyd George, by blunt Snowden, 
and honest John Burns. But the spade of Bonar Law 
was the spade of commerce, an affair of debits and 
credits, of discounts and percentages, of a simple, 
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direct business narrative linking these together. That 
of Lloyd George was a glistening instrument that 
shone in the sun of future hopes, but was stained with 
the blood of aristocrats and dwellers in habitations far 
from Limehouse. Snowden’s, too, was almost san¬ 
guinary, and John Bums’s certainly was. And so,emerg¬ 
ing from the grace and elegance of that pre-War school, 
came a hard, a new' thrusting forward of cold concepts 
which shattered imagery and discarded form. 

What do we glean from them ? 

From those who were nearest to the old school of 


oratory—Rosebery, F. E. Smith, Balfour, Churchill, 
and Asquith—we see the beauty of structure essential 
to every speech of lasting value. I have extolled the 
Sandeman school of thought, I have praised the 
modern direct methods, but none the less there is 
much to be learned from the men of an earher day. 
No speech is really worth its salt if it will not bear 
reading in print afterwards. The acid test lies in its 
ability to stand a very close perusal. As we are dealing 
with what is not only a craft, but also in its higher 
levels an art, we demand correctness of structure, 
suitability of language and beauty of concept and 
imagery—something which is not 
hear, but also eloquent to read—something which is 
of the very poetry of expression. Rosebery had this 
in a high degree. He suffused verbal and structural 
beauty with a warm humanity and with the vision 
of one who with Keats looked into ‘ the realms of 


only eloquent to 


gold.” 

F. E. Smith, a schoolman, a lawyer, and a caustic 
wit, had in him to a remarkable degree a fighting 
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power, a dynamic quality of speech, clothed in the 
graces which were Rosebery’s. He stabbed like a 
gentleman. He tortured you like a Chevalier of the 
Court of the Grand Monarch. He extolled his own 
party policy with the restrained passion and the 

pictorial vividness of a Shakespeare. 

The law dominated Asquith’s classic utterances and 
to a degree deadened them, but not so Smith s. Smith 
allowed the roller of the law to make more shapely 
what was indeed shapeliness itself. The power of words, 
one of the greatest powers in life in Smith reached 
its zenith; for he had what Rosebery had not, what 
Asquith had not, what Law had not, what Balfour 
had not, what Grey certainly had not—terrific energy 
sending forth messages of a mental and poetic quality 

unsurpassed. 

Churchill resembles him, with the difference that 
his words, his sentences, are guerilla horsemen often 
breaking rank and fighting away from the main body 
of his ideas. Smith had his army well disciplined; 
Churchill has not; wherein lies his relative want of 
success as a world statesman. There are too many 
impish rebels in his ranks for hun to carry his forces 
to a definite destination. Churchill strays half-way 
towards Lloyd George, the wild man of the platform. 
Balfour was not on the platform when he spoke from 
it. He was in Whittinghame, in his study; only it was 
a full study, with some thousands of hearers. He put 
his feet on the mantelpiece and exuded ideas. No 
form, no arrangement, just one of the biggest brains 
of all time thinking aloud. Nothing to learn here in 
platform technique, but a tremendous lot to see in 
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a mind richly stored with knowledge and inspired as 
are few minds. 

For the groundwork of speech go, then, to Balfour. 
He reveals the infinities of fact and idea. He shows 
you a treasure cave. 

Among these leaders, emerging from below—from 
the dusty room of commerce—is the sad-faced Bonar 
Law. Bourgeois to the finger tips, he walks warily 
among these classical thinkers; then, finding his feet, 
begins to send forth messages with a radio clarity of 
expression. He speaks legal stuff without being legal; 
he talks politics without being political. He dis¬ 
entangles to-day from yesterday and gives us the thin, 
naked, structure of the present—but oh, so clearly, 
so competently. He is so competent that he compels 
our attention, especially that of us who are students. 
He says: Forgive me for being here at all, but I was 
just passing and wanted to make the situation a little 
clearer to the ordinary man. You grand folk do not 
quite understand the ordinary man, nor he you; but 
he understands Lloyd George and Snowden and John 
Burns; and I am here, as a half-cousin, to help make 
him understand us. Of comse, Churchill is really us, 
though for the moment he is pretending not to be. 
So are Asquith and Grey, despite the fact that they 
flirt with Nationalists and Socialists. I am the lead-in 
from the ordinary fellow. I represent security, solidity, 
private enterprise, common sense, and all that. 

Asquith is really Rosebery, F. E. Smith, Balfour and 
Churchill put through the mangle, resulting in a faded, 
severe, very correct amalgam of the lot. He is a lawyer 
trying unsuccessfully not to talk law courts stuff. 
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And Grey is the wise man of the group, who goes 
to his birds, his insects, his fish, his countryside, and 
reflects on the beauties of Nature, trying to cuU from 
these something to infuse into the harsh world of 

political realities. 

And from all these men, who were the exponents 
of the beauties of thought and expression, even from 
Bonar Law, there was much to be learned of the search 
for the right thought, clothed in the right words, set 

in the right historical background. 

They for the moment represent our link \vith ages 

of speakers whose words eould be transmuted to paper. 
Their speeches bear reading and re-reading. 

Lloyd George, Snowden, and John Burns were the 
first clamant voices of Necessity calling for Redress. 
And as Necessity has soiled hands, and a rude address, 
the methods of speech were cruder, blunter, more 

insistent. 

They fastened on to ugly sores, on to the public 
mind, and insisted on the latter looking long and fully 
at the former. They used the methods of Zola. They 
were “Dram Shop,” “Debacle,” speakers who spared 
not. They brushed away the poetry, the imagery of 
these classical speakers and cast it aside. 

And to the art and craft of expression they con¬ 
tributed a directness, a simplicity, a full-blooded 
rancour which has its place in fully developed public 
ora’tory. Honest John and Philip Snowden have 
revealed a platform courage and a consistency which 
are the essence of the purposes of speaking. Lloyd 
George, who has done wonderful platform service, is 
more the victim of his own almost magic qualities than 
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any of the others I have mentioned. He has an amazing 
range of imagery, a gift of popular expression un¬ 
excelled, a power of invective unsurpassed and a 
flowing eloquence worthy of the greatest of orators, 
and yet, somehow, he fails. I think his failure arises 
from self-consciousness. He knows his worth and that 
he has all these wonderful gifts, and he exposes them 
for the delight and admiration of his hearers. He toys 
with them, turns them this way and that, pirouettes 
around them. With Peter Pan he exults in his own 
adroitness. 

Such were the platform qualities of the pre-War 
leaders whom I and my fellow students were studying, 
when grimmer matters carried us to new and terrible 
adventures. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A RESUME 

A MOMENT for reflection. What have we learned so 
far? From experience and observation I have sug¬ 
gested certain lines of thought and action. 

You must be well. You must be a reader. You 
must practise analysis and selection. You must take 
a sheet of paper and put down your ideas and the 
facts which you desire to use. Recalling the Condie 
Sandeman model, you should make up your mind that 
you are talking to people who know nothing, no matter 
whether they do, or think they do, or whether they 
do not. Aim at a simple story. Work at the skeleton 
of this so as to create it in its order of logic, interest, 
drama. Mount in an ascending scale of values. Test 
every idea several times to see that it is sound and in 
the right place. 

Then clothe your ideas with facts, or with quotations, 
or with both, or with some quaint fancy of your own. 

If you must, write out the whole. This may give 
you the kind of basis that you need. Having written 
it, make another analysis of your framework. Photo¬ 
graph this in your memory. Create a mental image 
of it. Burn your longer notes and keep only your 
shorter ones. Try to speak without even these. Try 
to talk aloud what you see in your head. 

If you feel you must memorize the opening and the 
closing sentences, do so, for a while at least. Later, 
you will probably learn to discard this method. 
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If at all possible, avoid looking at notes while you 
are speaking. 

Remember that speaking is talking to each member 
of the audience, and that when talking to a man you 
should look him straight in the eyes. The use of notes 
detracts from this and distracts the attention of the 
audience. 

Be well-dressed, hold yourself upright. Be as con¬ 
fident and self-controlled and good-humoured as you 
can. 

When you begin, throw your voice well out, but not 
as in shouting; give the audience a brief picture of 
the road you intend to travel; that will give them 
confidence in you and let them see that you know 
your job. 

Make up your mind that you will convince or con¬ 
vert the audience. Will-power is invaluable. 

If you feel strongly, speak strongly, without allowing 
emotion to master you. Master yourself and you will 
master your audience. 

Go slowly at the beginning, and at no time speak 
quickly. 

Strike a confident note and keep it up. 

Keep your better points for the later part of your 
speech. You must keep on ascending until your grand 

climax is reached. 

Avoid too much gesture, but use some, sparingly. 

If your listeners seem to be losing interest, seek 

means of renewing it. 

Make your speech as short and as vivid as you can. 

Use homely illustrations whenever possible. Audi¬ 
ences are human and hate highbrow stuff. 
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If you are interrupted, ignore this, unless your 
instinct gives you an apt reply. If it does, give it, for 
in doing so you will increase your hold over the 

audience. 

Remember, it is a simple story you are telling, so 
tell it in a simple way. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LAND OF TOASTS 

So far we have been serious. Now we come to the 
still more serious and difficult business of being humor¬ 
ous. We come to the Land of Toasts, wherein you can 
indulge your fancy and your fun. Because this is so 
seldom done, our social platform has a much poorer 
standard of performance than our serious platform. 
There is a big field here for hard thinking and for the 
giving of real pleasure. 

Consider the countless dinners, banquets, lunches, 
which are enjoyed throughout this country in a year. 
The level of enjoyment created by them and by their 
happy social intercourse and chaff, is so often let 
down by the speakers, not out of any ill-will, but 
because the technique of social speaking is so deplor¬ 
ably neglected. Students of speaking so often pass 
it by. Is it because they deem it unworthy of their 

attention ? 

Never was there a greater mistake. 

To give pleasure, to cause fun and laughter, to take 

the tired mind into the by-path of fancy, is as sure a 
public service as those which provide recreation for 

the million. 

What is the object of our daily work but to enable 

us to pass our idle moments agreeably? 

You are a student of speaking. You have followe 
me so far. Now I ask you to come to what is in many 
ways the higher branch of our task— that of seeking the 
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humorous and the pleasing in the situation and setting 
it forth for the world’s enjoyment. 

Do you realize what amounts are spent in buying 
frm and fancy on the stage and in the film industry ? 
Those who supply what you pay for would impress 
you with the difficult technique behind their arts and 
crafts. Yet we have a whole army of men and women 
who stand up after dinner without fee or reward to 
perform as difficult a task, with hardly any thought 
or preparation and certainly no systematized study. 
We are asking a lot, and they are giving a lot—in the 
circumstances. 

Of this aspect of the speaker’s problem I have had 
considerable experience, beginning with that even¬ 
ing when I had to reply to the toast of the guests 
at the dinner of the Glasgow Incorporation of Cor- 
diners. Out of that experience, which has contained 
some of the happiest moments of my life, I want to 
offer you some guidance. 

No speaking is so delightful as after-dinner speaking, 
so if you will come with me I will introduce you to 
the Land of Toasts, where much enjoyment awaits you 
and your audiences. 

The technique, strange to say, is the same, only— 
and this will surprise you—it requires to be studied with 
greater intensity and carried out with greater skill. 

The objectives are to please and to amuse. 

No after-dinner speaker (and this applies to the 
speaker on most social occasions) should be deliber¬ 
ately serious, unless the function is one arranged for 
a serious purpose or one at which the leading speaker, 
perhaps the head of an industry or an organization, is 
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expected to give a resume of the position. How, then, 
is one to be pleasing and humorous ? 

All very well, you may say, for those having the 
gift of humour, which let us say for the sake of argu¬ 
ment I have and you have not. 

While agreeing that a man with a sense of humour 
highly developed will the more readily think of amusing 
things to say, I maintain that a humorous speech is 
within the compass of all but those few who see no 
fun in anything. 

The roars of laughter in a theatre or a cinema show 
that people in general can appreciate fun when it is 
put before them. No race is so full of fun as the 
British. Ask German ex-soldiers from the Western 
front what they thought of the comic British. 

This leads me to the technique of after-dinner 
speaking and to my contention that if you can make 
a speech at all, which you can, you ought to be 
able to make an after-dinner speech. 

If I were training you in speaking, I would begin 
with simple ordinary speeches and go on to the more 
difficult after-dinner speaking. The method of ap¬ 
proach is the same—analysis of the ideas and the 

facts, but analysis carried a stage farther. 

The humorous man is he who analyses more quickly 

and more fully than the ordinary man. 

Analysis of any situation covered by a toast will 

reveal the fun underlying it. You will recall what my 
father said: “Relate the toast to the gathering! 
Every gathering has behind it a purpose, although the 
occasion of meeting may be merely that of social 

enjoyment. 
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The gathering may be related to industry, science, 
medicine, a department of State, freemasonry, a foot¬ 
ball club, a debating society, an association of Scots¬ 
men in London or Englishmen in Edinburgh, a literary 
group, a group who intend to make a presentation to 
a distinguished citizen, and so on. 

The toast may be to any of the above, or to the 
Government, to the Houses of Parliament, to the 
ladies, to the recipient of the gift, to the Army and 
Royal Navy, to the guests, to absent friends, and the 


like. 

The business of the proposer and the replier is to 
speak for from ten to fifteen minutes, seldom longer, 
with the object of pleasing and amusing the audience 
by their treatment of the proposition with which they 
have been asked to deal. 

Suppose I ask you to undertake such a task on a 
night a week hence. What are you to do about it ? 

Who are you ? 

You are either a member of one of the aforesaid 
bodies or you represent an outside interest which is 
to be toasted. 

If the former, you start with certain advantages. 
You know something about your subject, but not all 
that is to be known. If you already know something, 
you have a field of fact and possibly of amusing 
reminiscence already at your command. 

Nevertheless, I counsel you to get into touch with 
the secretary, so that he may give you another copy 
of that brochure of the organization’s historical and 
other development which possibly you have inad¬ 
vertently thrown away. 
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If you are an outsider and have to propose the toast 
of the body concerned, you must certainly do this. 

If you are a ml^mher and your toast is an outside 
toast, such as the Houses of Parliament, the Army and 
Royal Navy, the guests, or the ladies, none the less 
you must secure the brochure. 

Having secured it, you should study it carefully. 
You will learn the precise purposes of the organization, 
its achievements, and facts about its history and 
personnel. 

You may perceive certain aspects of the situation 
which appeal to your own sense of humour. 

Give some time to this; analyse closely, even more 
closely than you would analyse for serious purposes. 
Keep at it till some quaint notion strikes you. Then 
note this down. If nothing amusing occurs to you, 
then consider the toast to which your speech is to 
relate. Associate the idea of that toast with the 
gathering or with the organization or movement. 
This introduces a new, an ahen conception. Study 
this carefully. Having done so, surely now you will 
seize on some liumoroiis or fanciful conception. 

Industry, the freemasons, a scientific body, the 
medical profession, etc., may not seem sources of fun 
or of fancy, but the moment you ponder on the Houses 
of Parliament, or the ladies, or the guests, your imag¬ 
ination will discover some humorous picture or another. 

If you keep strictly to the toast and consider all 

its possible relationships with the object of the dinner, 
humorous ideas are certain to come. It needs study, 
it needs careful thinking, but these will be well repaid. 
Fun, fancy, drama will be the outcome. 
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The soundness of keeping close to the hosts and the 
toasts is that it means talking about those present. 
What is more interesting than being talked about? 
You cannot bore an audience about whom you are 

talking. 

Before I give illustrations I would like to deal with 
one technical mistake, all too common at dinners. 

So many speakers apologize for “daring” to address 
the gathering. That is bad, very bad. It is an insult 
to those who have called on the speaker to speak and 
indicates an inferiority complex. Whenever I hear a 
speaker do this, I know that he is going to be second- 
rate. Apology should be shunned, apology, on the 
ground both of inexperience and of relative inability to 
deal with the subject-matter. It has an unfavourable 
effect on the speaker himself, for it makes his attitude 
one of humility, either open or disguised, and it pro¬ 
duces discomfort for the audience and makes them 
nervous. The bolder you are at the very outset the 
better. 

Herein the technique of presentation differs from 
that of serious speaking. Dinner audiences are pre¬ 
pared for fun and surprise. Give them what they 
expect. Instead of sajdng “ I do not know why I have 
been asked to propose this toast, I am not only no 
speaker but also I know little about the subject,” it 
is much better to stand up boldly, cheekily, if you 
like, and say “I can think of no one so suited as I to 
propose this toast.” At this, everyone looks up— 
startled a little—certainly amused. The audience say 
“This chap knows his job; it is to amuse us; he has 
made a good start; we are amused already.” There 

8—(C.94) 
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will be laughter and possibly applause. What a help 
to a speaker! You feel that you are doing well and 
courage comes. 

Having started boldly, and intending to continue, 
you can increase the amusement by dehberately 
altering your line. 

“I am,” you go on, “the person most suited to 
toast (say) the ladies, because it so happens that I 
know nothing about them.” 

How different from beginning on the genuinely 
humble note. This new humility is make-believe and 
you get the laugh again. 

Then you should resume your “brass front” once 
again. “But,” you can continue, “let me tell you, 
between ourselves, that being utterly ignorant, I have 
done what any really honest ignorant person should 
do. I have been making close inqmries about the 
ladies! Indeed (here a pause), I have put sleuths on 

their track.” 

This is getting fun out of the logical development. 

You are ignorant. You ought to know. How does 
one find out things? You can say either “I inquired, 
or, as the humorous relationship suggests, “I put 
sleuths on their track.” 

—“And believe me, friends, after what my 
sleuths have told me, I have startling disclosures to 
make.” At this, all look up in amusement and anticipa¬ 
tion. Disclosures, indeed! Well, what are they? Out 
with them! Now it is for you to have thought out 
some of the humorous things which could be said about 
ladies in general. That done, you should have turned 
to ladies in particular, i.e. those connected with that 
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gathering. Let us say that the dinner is given by the 
local football club. What have ladies to do with foot¬ 
ball in general? What humorous fancies have you on 
that subject. W^hat have the ladies, actually present, 
to do with your own local football club ? Surely these 
questions will evoke some humour—and that without 
the need to tell stories or to deal in borrowed or im¬ 
ported fun. At once a football thought occurs to you. 

“ The ladies are our goal and, in turn, we become the 
goal-keepers.” Then pause over the word “goal.” 
Does it not suggest “gaol” ? By the mere change of a 
letter, “goal” becomes “gaol.” “We began as goal¬ 
keepers—they became our gaol-keepers. Marriage, 
then, is but the changing of a goal for a gaol!” A 
dozen similar thoughts come to you. What about 
“forwards,” “half-backs,” “backs,” the “penalty- 
area,” and so on? Surely, these can all be linked up 
with the ladies in some amusing fashion—merely an 
analysis of ideas. 

Since analysis is so important, lawyers are among 
the best after-dinner speakers. Yet, there is another 
reason for the lawyer’s success in this field. He is 
accustomed to chaff and to be chaffed. Good, natural 
chaff is the essence of after-dinner speaking. 

It has to be remembered that social audiences are 
the very best that can be found. It has no serious 
purpose, hostile and critical intentions are absent, 
interruption is out of the question, heckling does not 
occur. Everyone is there for a happy evening and, 
by the time the toasts are due, food, wine, tobacco and 
companionship have put the audience on the best of 
terms with themselves. All is set for a really jolly 
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time—unless the speakers let the show down as, alas! 
they often do. The tempo of happiness should con¬ 
tinue to rise until, when the last curtain falls, all should 
be more than sorry to go and should feel they have 
had a delightful evening. 

Suppose, then, the dinner to be that of the Chemical 
Industry of Great Britain. May we imagine that, in 
addition to any loyal toasts, the list contains the 
following— 

1. The Chemical Industry—and Reply. 

2. The Minister of Health—and Reply. 

3. The Ladies—and Reply. 

First, the toast of the Chemical Industry of Great 
Britain, proposed by, say, one of His Majesty’s judges. 
Our judge might see the chemical industry in two 
ways: (a) in relation to the great world and the national 
work which it performs as a friend of the human 
race; and (6) in humorous vein, as the greatest enemy 
of the human race, deserving to be tried, found 


guilty and hanged. He would paint a broad picture 
of the progress of chemical science: how it stood con¬ 
stantly watching over our lives, fighting our bacilhc 
enemies, even taking out of the hands of Mother Nature 
the very job of preserving us by the making of syn¬ 
thetic foods, and so on—a broad dramatic picture of 


the progress of chemistry and its infinite services to 
human life. Then, suddenly, he would change his tune 


and say: “But what are our judges for? What our 
law courts, if not to try somebody or sometl^g?” 
Otherwise, the legal profession would have to line up 
at the labour exchanges. Surety, then, despite his good 
record, there is no more suitable accused person than 
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the chemist. He, like the rest of humanity, is a verit¬ 
able Jekyll and Hyde. Let us, now, put the chemical 
Mr. Jekyll (of Jekyll & Hyde) in the dock and charge 
him with the attempted murder of the human race, a 
potential crime all the more heinous and ridiculous 
because, if successful, it would actually destroy it and 
him and his job as well. The judge would use this 
point to show how necessary it is to preserve the 
human race, particularly because humanity embraces 
the best of all types, the lawyers—men who live not to 
destroy but to analyse. In that they resemble the chem¬ 
ists but, except for an odd death-sentence or two, their 
aim is to keep the human family going—and quarrelling 
which, of course, in these dull times is stimulating. 

He would next put Mv. Hyde in the dock and try 
him for criminal and colossal stupidity in inventing 
drugs, gases, poisons, and what not, which might 
put “paid” in one fell moment to all our accounts. 
Our judge would charge an imaginary jury. A verdict 
of guilty would be brought in and the sentence, that 
of death by taking a dose of his own poison here and 
now, at the dinner, would be pronounced. Then, 
graciously, he would imagine that His Majesty had 
granted a reprieve, the convict being bound over on 
condition that he should hold a similar dinner every 
year and, of course, invite the same guests. Upon 
these promises the judge would say, “Well as we have 
to keep him alive, we might as well drink his health,” 
and would then formally propose the toast. 

The chief representative of the chemical industry 
present would reply. This brings me to the technical 
rules in replying to any toast. 
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The responder to a toast should prepare as carefully 
as the proposer, and in much the same way. He should 
steep himself in the facts, and should have a few 
humorous pictures in his mind directed towards 
chaffing the proposer—^in this case, a judge and a 
lawyer. But he caimot have a complete speech ready. 
His job is to reply to the speech made by the proposer, 
and so his task is the more difficult of the two. He 
has, therefore, all the greater need to provide himself 
with some fundamental and humorous conceptions, 
ready to link them up with what is being said. 

In such a case the speaker in replying would com¬ 
plain with mock querulousness, of the attitude taken 
up by one who ought to know better. Such base 
ingratitude he had never heard. After all, what were 
lawyers but parasites and could not chemists destroy 
them in the twinkling of an eye ? They do not require 
all the pomp and circumstance and trappings of the 
law. But they will spare the lawyers yet awhile, on 
receipt of a signed and solemn statement that chemists 
are the best fellows on earth and that lawyers could 
not do their job without them. Why, even the black 
cap is black because of the dye (unfortunate word) 
which the chemist provides; whereas the gowns, the 
pens, the quids, the parchment—even the rope, which 
is his last resort—all owe their existence to him. 

After these sallies, it would, of course, behove 
the speaker to change to a serious vein and give 
his audience a broad picture of the progress of the 
industry and of its prospects. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE DINNER PROCEEDS 

Before the dinner proceeds, I will ask a question. 
What are our debating and speakers’ societies and 
clubs doing about social and dinner speaking ? It ought 
to have their serious and humorous consideration. 
At least one-third of their winter’s programme should 
be devoted to it. There is no better mental exercise 
than looking for the fun amid the gravities of life. 

Now to return to the happy atmosphere of the 
Chemical Industry dinner. At the top table that 
holy of holies—sits the Minister of Health in a Labour 
or a Socialist Government. One can see from the 
twinkle in his eye that he has a sense of humour and 
will not mind being chaffed. Chaff him, therefore. 
He will be able to give you a laughing Roland for an 

Oliver. 

Begin by saying that the toast which you now rise 
to propose is both an anomaly and an impossibility, 
and ought not to have been on the list. Not only does 
the Minister look well, otherwise he would not have 
that merry twinkle, but if he did not look well, he 
ought not to be sitting there as the Minister of 
National Health. 

That he is “in the pink” is obvious and is easy 
of chemical demonstration. One has only to apply 
to him blue litmus paper to find that it will turn red, 
or at least pink. Every healthy man should have an 


in 
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acid reaction, every Socialist, a red or a pink, depending 
on whether it is Socialism in our time—or a bit later. 

Even if a Tory, he would require to show the same 
reaction or be unfit for his job. So every Minister of 
Health must of necessity be a red. The toast, in any 
event, is an absurd toast—an insult. Who can carry 
coals to the Newcastle of Hygiene ? 

However, that is your job, so you bring the coals of 
good wishes in front of his nose. As you do so, you 
notice that he looks even rosier than he did a moment 
ago, which shows that he was not more than a pink. 
Thus you test the quality of his Health and his Social¬ 
ism (or Toryism). 

Glad you are to find that he is but human after all 
and is the better for your good health wishes. It 
means that, being human and understanding human 
ills, he must have the imagination to envisage the 
great task which is his. If he were too fit, he would 
be unfit for his task. 

Then, you can take the line of suggesting that every 
Minister of Health should be an invalid, so as to put 
himself in tune with the diseases which it is his business 

to cure or to remove. 

You can continue your chaff by saying that as you 
speak you note that he is going green about the gills, 
and therefore absorbing the correct pathological atmo¬ 
sphere. Which not only fits him for his work, but also 
makes your toast no longer the impossibility and 
redundancy it seemed when you set out on your 
health-giving journey. 

Then, switching suddenly to a serious vein, you 
can paint a dramatic word-picture of the deplorable 
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sanitary and housing conditions of the past—the day of 
the bad chemists; and then the gradual change to the 
much improved conditions of to-day—^the day of the 
improving, or relatively good, chemist; and point out 
that the function of the Minister is to act as a sort of 
public conscience, or spiritual guide, and to ensure 
that the good chemist is kept at his job, while the bad 
one, he who created the smells and the filth, is gradu¬ 
ally put out of misery. 

The Minister, in short, is the good fairy. Chaffing 
reference can be made to the fairy-like (?) intentions 
of the Government. 

This is the broadest of outlines, but it indicates 
the main features to aim at: humour, seriousness, 
humour, light, shade, light; all absolutely relevant 

to the topic in hand. 

The Minister, in reply, would seize upon the con¬ 
ception of himself as the good fairy, and would say how, 
like Peter Pan, he came through the window into the 
House of Commons, and found the Parliamentary 
children asleep; and at once took the bright and 
hopeful spirits (mainly his own party) to the never- 
never land of high vision, where together they slew 
the Pirate Chief of Filth and the Indian Braves of 
Bad Housing. From that mood, the Minister would 
change to a serious one, and would sketch his own 
aims and visions with regard to National Health 
problems. 

If you, the proposer of the toast, are a leading 
business man, the Minister might conclude with the 
suggestion that the next Health Bill to be placed 
on the Statute Book should be one to examine 
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and clean up the pathological workings of the indus¬ 
trial system. 

Turning next to the toast of the ladies, many ideas 
linking ladies with chemistry suggest themselves. 

You could say, at the outset, how charmed you are 
to be in the presence of so many beautiful ladies. If 
their charms are natural, as you beheve them to be, 
then, obviously, there is httle relationship between 
ladies and chemistry. If, on the other hand, there 
has been, as some wickedly suggest, a certain amount 
of chemical touching up, then chemistry is not such 
a feeble science as you thought, for, certainly, the 
results are more than pleasing. Then you might 
suggest that you are much perturbed to see the fair 
sex in the company of such a dark and sinister crowd 
as the chemist gang. The ladies must have come in all 
innocence and ignorance. Why were they invited? 
A horrid suspicion crosses your mind. The reason 
must have been to use the ladies as a shield against 
the attacks of the males, who know only too well 
what chemists are. But (you can declare) the device 
has failed, for have not our hosts been truly taken for 
a ride to-night and put on the spot. They have. But 
also they have revealed a little of that fine discernment 


which is theirs. 

There must b e good even in a chemist, when he can 
provide such beautiful womanhood for our social 
deUght. Be the chemists what they may, be they 
ever so clever at their work, they cannot supplant the 
ladies. “When pain and anguish wring the brow, a 
ministering angel thou.” No drug, no potion, no phial, 
no vaccine, can take the place of the tender hand of 
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the beloved woman. We are glad the ladies are here, 
if only to remind the chemists that thus far and no 
farther can they go. In woman, they know they have 
an empress whom they can never hope to quell. Nor 
can they rival her. She may well use their drugs but 
they are her servants. So, accordingly, in toasting 
the ladies, it gives you great joy publicly to establish 
the true relationship between woman and the chemist. 
And so on, in like vein. 

If you speak for the ladies, how will you reply ? You 
will thank the proposer and tell him that his establish¬ 
ment of the relative positions of women and chemists 
is so stale as to amount to a platitude. In fact, the 
idea is out of date. It has been supplanted by another 
and more modern idea. Chemists are not materialists 
at all. It is true they supply drugs, but the drugs are so 
much waste and nothing more. It is the idea behind 
the chemist that counts. Every woman knows that 
men never believe in home cures. They use the patent 
medicines that friends in the train recommend, rather 
than submit to the more efEective cold compress pre¬ 
pared by the wives. Consequently, all women keep 
up their sleeves a tame “other person,” and it is the 
chemist who fills this role (and his own pockets). 
The chemist is, accordingly, merely an idea, although 
an expensive one at that. 

You might conclude by saying that so long as the 
dinner is good and solid—as this most enjoyable one 
has been—^the ladies do not object to dining in the 
company of a number of ideas, shades or phantoms, 
and generally by expressing thanks for such a good 

entertainment. 
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The above suggestions are, of course, put forward 
merely as a general guide. It is hardly possible, with¬ 
out printing an entire speech, to show fully what I am 
driving at, but the broad outlines are no doubt appar¬ 
ent. Ear be it from me to darken these pages with 
the verbatim details of speeches. I am all against the 
writing of speeches or the committing of them to 
memory. I am for vivid pictures all the time. 

The ideal for after-dinner speaking is the unfettered 
expression of one’s personahty relevantly to the subject- 
matter of the occasion. Let the beginner get hold of 
one or two amusing and, if he likes, fantastic ideas 
and talk to the audience in the most natural manner 
possible. After dinner is supremely the occasion for 
being simply yourself. As you might stand at your 
own fireside and, in happy vein, talk without nervous¬ 
ness to the friends gathered aroimd you, so should 
you speak at a dinner gathering. The company will 
help you; they are in a sympathetic mood and will 

respond to your good humour. 

Xf you would only reahze that an after-dinner 

audience is usually an indulgent one, asking nothing 
better than to be entertained, the fears that usually 
ruin after-dinner speaking would disappear. Such 
fears are not to be confused with that nervousness 
which should always precede a pubhc speech; they 
spring from a lack of mental pictures prepared in 
advance. The majority of those who fail as after- 
dinner speakers fail through formality and a borrowed 
pomposity quite out of tune with the occasion. 



CHAPTER XVI 

FmST-IilNE TRENCHES 

At length the time came for me to put my training to 
the test. In 1922 and in 1923 I fought as Conservative 
candidate for Peebles and South Midlothian, and 
although I was not successful, there was much that I 
learned from the contests. The first thing was that 
the years of preparation which had been mine were of 
inestimable value. You recall that from 1906 onwards 
I had been a soldier in the fight; now I was an officer 
leading the local troops. Had I entered the fray as a 
novice, I should have found the position more than 
difficult. I had redoubtable opponents: Sir Donald 
Maclean as Liberal in 1922 ; Mr. William Mitchell, K.C., 
as Liberal in 1923; and Mr. Joseph Westwood as 
Socialist on both occasions. These men were ex¬ 
perienced and knew the technique of election fighting. 
I, too, was experienced—in the ranks—and so the 
more quickly absorbed the platform lessons which 
came to me. 

The experience which stood me in the best stead 
was assistance in the formation and development 
of the Workers’ League. Working with that move¬ 
ment had given me a political philosophy and also a 
wide knowledge of the handling of crowds and the 
answering of hecklers’ questions. 

To go into a real fight, as I did in 1922, was a glorious 
opportunity, a great occasion, the culmination of long 
years of anticipation and preparation. I accordingly 
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entered into it with a zest and a confidence not 
perhaps usual in a new candidate. 

The lesson for you, if you are pohtically minded, 
is to steep yourself in politics, in fighting adventure, in 
discussion, in the fashioning of your own creed. By 
doing that you will be ready, really ready, for the 
fight when it comes. You will have served your 
apprenticeship, have had years as a skilled worker and 
be ready to be a leader at the call of the party. 

Join a movement, become an enthusiast, scrap with 
opponents, argue with colleagues, work up a red-hot 
faith; then the candidature will be a sheer joy, and you 
will do honour to those who have chosen you. Above 
all read the lives and speeches of great leaders of your 
own land, of other countries, of the same faith and of 
opposing faiths. You learn more from your oppo¬ 
nents than from your heroes. You sharpen your 
weapons on the steel of their utterances and actions. 
A full political mind, an arranged philosophy, a 
detailed knowledge of current and past controversies 
—enter the fight with these and your task is doubly 


easy. 

From the word “go” I gloried in my fights, though 
they exhausted me. I would not have gloried thus had 
I been feeling my way, wondering what my views 
really were, stumped by this question and that, at a loss 
to handle astute and well-informed hecklers. Begin 
young, keep at it, make yourself a nuisance and be 
indispensable to your party and you are begmnmg on 


the right lines. 

Next—be fit. An election is a 
to be realized when all is over. 


terrific strain, only 
I have said enough 
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about health; all I do now is to emphasize the need 
for every precaution before and during an election. 
I spoke about eighty times in fourteen or fifteen days, 
and that is enough to exhaust the strongest. This I did 

twice wittiin the year. 

And I found that my performances varied with my 
physical and nervous condition. The fresher I was, 
the better I spoke and answered. If I was fatigued, 
as was the case sometimes, I would miss a good open¬ 


ing or be trapped by some question or fooled by some 
intrusion. Let me give an example of this. It is trivial 

in its details but illustrates what I mean. 

Well I recall one evening when I had to address 


several meetings in adjoining mining villages. At the 
first a gang of “enemy agents” was on the job, heckling 
me as long as possible in order to delay my progress 

and put my time-table out of gear. 

At last I escaped, only to find them coming into the 
second meeting as I mounted the platform. At the 
third meeting, they were there again, right in the 
front rows. They had followed me by car. As I recog¬ 
nized them I said (weary at the sight of them): 

“Oh, dear me, here is the travelling circus again.” 

Quick as lightning their leader replied: 

“AjT^e, Mr. Crawford, and where there’s a circus, 
there’s always a clown.” Meaning me, and the laugh 
went badly against me. To this retort there should of 
course have been an effective rejoinder, but my brain 
was too tired and I missed it. However, I joined in 
the laughter which, thank goodness, I was always able 
to do. My mistake was in starting a duel when I was 
too weary to win it. 
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Another piece of advice I If you are adopted as 
prospective candidate some months before the actual 
contest, make good use of your time. The enemy are 
waiting for you, well prepared, versed in every detail 
of social suffering, curable or no. They are trained and 
inspired by their well-organized headquarters. I am 
referring to the Socialists. But if you are a Socialist, 
regard Tory headquarters in the same light. 

Hold, then, a series of meetings before the election, 
so that you may feel the pulse of the electors, become 
known to them, and draw the teeth of your opponents. 
The last mentioned is aU-important. Keen, eager, 
organized pohtical fighters nearly all suffer from one 
defect. They cannot hold their powder and shot. 
They want to show off at the first opportunity. They 
cannot leave the new opposing candidate alone. They 
will “spill the beans.” It is, of course, your duty to 
encourage them to be thus foolish, to bait them, trap 
them, force them to release on you all the wonderful 
test questions which are in their ordnance department 
a,nd which should only be used at the height of the 
battle. Then—when not the eyes of all are upon you, 
but only of those few of the faithful who gather at 
these pre-election meetings—you will get to know the 
snags you are to be up against, the traps and the 
snares, and you will know these in advance of the 
battle, with plenty of time to think out your strategy. 
I repeat, draw the enemies teeth, or fire, or whatever 
you like to call it, so that its value may be ascertained. 
You may be stumped at some quiet pre-election 
meeting, but that does not matter so much. If you 
are. and are wise enough to profit by the experience, 
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you will make it your business to know all about the 
problems of real difficulty. And durmg the actual 
contest you will be able to give smashing replies and 

ensure your enemies’ discomfiture. 

Yes, know your case, be well enough to fight and get 

to know your opponent’s arguments before the eyes of 
Demos are on you. 

The Press also is of vital importance. 

Get yourself into the papers on every conceivable 
occasion; make news about yourself and your party. 
Cultivate journalists. Tell them about the fight and 
the prospects. For in a modern constituency that is 
almost the only means of becoming known. Be every¬ 
where you can be, at as many meetings and functions 
as possible, and be a news item always. About the 
reporting of your speeches there is something to 
learn, whether the fight be in an urban or in a rural 
area. 

Dirring a by-election you will be in the limelight 
all the time, and most of the things you say will be 
reported; but a General Election is a tornado and 
your voice a small whistle in the gale. Nevertheless 
you must see that it is heard. To be heard it must be 
clear, distinct, as loud as possible. In a General 
Election all your speeches will not be reported, or if 
they are the sub-editor will blue-pencil them, cutting 
out what you regard as really pregnant portions. 

This, with a little forethought, can to some extent 
be avoided. Dictate to a secretary about three hun¬ 
dred words, giving the very core and essence of your 
theme for that night. Revise it; see that it reads like 
a short story. See that it is vivid, trenchant, to the 

9—(C.94) 
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point. Send a copy to each newspaper interested, and 
trust to providence that you will say on your feet 

something not too u nlik e what you have epitomized 
on paper. 

I stress this point because at some meeting in an 
out-of-the-way place, where experienced reporters are 
not always present, one may be misreported on a 
critical issue. Having had my own fingers once burned 
in this way, I took care not to err again. Moreover, ’ 
the course suggested helps the harassed pressman, 
hardly knowing where next to turn or how to report 
adequately all the pearls of wisdom dropping from the 
lips of so many Demosthenes, all shouting at the same 
time. 

This brings me back to a cardinal matter to which 
I have already made reference. You cannot epitomize 
a speech if your thoughts are not clear, and these 
cannot be clear if you have not devoted much time to 
evolving a faith. 

If you wish to make a real mark on a constituency, 
have a message of your own to give. Do not be a mere 
party gramophone. Your message should be reasonably 
consistent with the party message, but it should also 
have about it marks of individuality. Have a per¬ 
sonal faith and a personal message. Unless you have 
these it will be difficult to pack an 3 rthing vital 
therefore and printable—into a three hundred word 

report. 

If you can put your philosophy on a postage stamp, 
you are all right; if you cannot, you have mental spade 
work stiU to do. Keep hammering at it, in your own 
brain: why am I a Conservative ? Conserve what and 
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why? Why am I a Sociahst? What is wrong with 
existing things ? Why do I want to alter the system ? 
Would human nature stand my Socialism ? And so on. 
Think out your speeches—make a skeleton of your 
ideas—jot down your figures—then commit your 
picture to memory. In the rough and tumble of an 
election you cannot run about with written speeches. 
You will probably lose them—as my father did on that 
famous occasion—and even if you do not, no one has 
time to listen to them. Electors want a man to look 
them in the face and talk straight at them. You can 
only do that if you have in your head a clear picture 
of your case. Your figures, in particular, should be 
carried on a few cards in your pocket with essential 
data liliely to be required. But, as far as possible, 
avoid figures. To convert people you must talk to 
them about something which is in your brain and 
heart. So make your message a very part of yom'- 
self. 

Coming now to hecklers. These require careful 
thought. You must satisfy the genuine inquirer while 
giving short shrift to the mere mischief-maker, and 
sometimes it is difficult to know which is the one and 
which is the other. Best assume everyone to be a 
genuine inquirer until you are satisfied to the contrary. 
Answer fully and patiently and with a good grace. 
Avoid smart repartee unless at the expense of one 
who is trying to score ofi you. 

The very first meeting I, addressed led me into a 
trap. It was held in the Established Church Hall, 
Peebles, and was my bow to the electors. My speech 
went down all right, I think, and the heckling began. 
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The first heckler, apparently fuming with rage, 
asked me— 

“And when are you going to hang the Kaiser?” 

My reply came in a flash, so quickly that I hardly 
knew I had said it: “ Whenever he gets me to defend 
him.” Which brought the house down. 

But I had made a bad mistake. I had looked on 
the questioner as a wag. Later I learned to my dis¬ 
comfiture that he had lost two sons in the War and 
was burning with indignation against the Kaiser. 

Once you are sure that it is the opposition agents 
who are your hecklers, use every means to get the 
better of them. The remedy which I found to be the 
most effective was that of “Heckling the Heckler.” 
Let we give one of many possible illustrations. 

If a heckler asked: “Would Sociahsm not be the 
cure for unemployment?” I would reply: “I find it 
difficult to answer that question because I am not 
sure what Sociahsm is.” 

A groan of derision would come from the opponents. 
Then I would foUow up with: “What is Socialism? 
Is it your faith? Stand there like a man and explain 
what it means—before I answer your question.” 

The heckler, unprepared for this and having but a 
hazy idea of a hazy creed, would hesitate. “Come on, 
quick, man,” I would cut in; “surely you can define 
your own faith. Answer these questions—what is 
Socialism, and in what manner would it help unem¬ 
ployment ? ” 

This at once rallied my supporters and gave secret 
delight to those Sociahsts who, for personal or other 
reasons, did not like the heclder. The latter would 
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then set out upon some rather involved definition, to 
which I would listen, and when he had finished, I 
would repeat his answer and, as if he were a witness 
in a witness box, eross-examine him on the precise 
meaning of each sentence. The result was usually the 
abrupt return of the heckler to his seat. “Heckle the 
heckler,” in short, was a sovereign prescription. It 
has this technical soundness that it leaves you the 
initiative, vital in successful warfare. 

I recall an occasion when one of the toughest of 
these “enemy agents,” provoked by constant counter¬ 
attacks on him and his “gang,” rose before the meeting 
had begun and put a number of what he would have 
termed “posers.” The chairman was for ruling him 
out of order, which provoked the noisy hostility of his 
followers, but I intervened. “Mr. ... is afraid that 
I shall not have time to answer his questions, so he 
disturbs the meeting by putting them at the wrong 
time. I will make him a sporting offer. I will allow 
him and his friends to ask any questions they like and 
I will answer them, on condition that if we have not 
finished when it is time to go to the next meeting I 
make no speech at all.” 

Uproar, consisting of applause from the enemy and 
disapproval from my friends. Then I proceeded: “I 
will do more. I will save him and his friends the need 
for asking questions. I know his mind so well that I 
will myself ask the very ‘questions’ he intended to 
put. And if I miss any, he himself may ask them.” 
As by this time I knew exactly what was coming, I 
proceeded to heckle myself and to answer my own 
questions. 
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Be bold! Keep up the initiative! Heckle the 
hecklers! The question of repartee is important. If 
you have the flair, indulge it, under strict control. If 
you have not, do not attempt anything of the kind. 
Above all, you who desire to be good speakers, go into 
an election fight whenever you can. It is worth all the 
books on speaking ever printed. 



CHAPTER XVII 

POST-WAR PLATFORM LEADERS 

In some senses the post-War leaders have had an 
easier platform time; in others, a more difficult. Before 
the War, the sound of the party drum was enough to 
ensure a packed house, mostly of enthusiasts and just 
that sprinkling of opponents to give added zest to the 
proceedings. The nation was divided into Reds and 
Blues, with Labour (a new and redder red) haunting 
the back stairs. Mass meetings roared “Yes” when 
the leaders wanted yes, and “No,” when no—much 
like the dog trainer at the circus and his obedient 
puppies. 

A big party meeting was keyed up with belief, so 
speaking flowed in an atmosphere which encouraged 
its finer, more artistic expressions. A demonstration 
was an oratorical picnic; the Press were obliging to a 
degree. Mr. Wiseman’s words were reported verbatim. 
They mattered. He had the power to make nations 
and to sway empires. And we all fell into line: which 
made life good, dramatic, tremendous—at election 
times. A fight was a fight and we all enjoyed it to the 
full. 

But in 1914 came a fight which meant Hell, and the 
zest was taken for ever from the political dog-fights of 
old. And so the post-War leader has had to talk to 
people who did not and do not believe. They wondered 
mightily—they still wonder—what it is all about. 

They see in other countries colossal experiments; 
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they see the very basis—democracy—spat upon. No 
wonder, then, that these warriors of yesterday, who 
waxed indignant over the monstrosities of Toryism, 
the supineness of Liberahsm, the robbery of the young 
Sociahsm, do not cut the same ice with the same 
methods. 

People go to meetings now, if they go at all, to catch 
some idea which may guide their groping minds. They 
have ceased to beheve in party slogans and in party 
moves. They are not quite sure that pohticians can 
do much good anyhow, and they hardly recognize the 
difference between blue and pink and red, except 
perhaps in the matter of shirts. Which is why, of all 
the men who have emerged as platform pohtical 
leaders since the War, the palm must go to Stanley 
Baldwin. 

Hotheads revile him; Diehards want him to die 
good and hard. Opponents are worried by him; he is 
so like themselves. He is not different enough. One 
moment he looks Tory; we look again, we are sure 
he is Liberal; and the Sociahsts leave the hall dreading 
him as a rival Sociahst. But he wields enormous 
power, because the average man (and woman) of 
to-day is so like Stanley Baldwin—does not know if he 
is Tory or Liberal or Sociahst; indeed, is certain he is 
hybrid. That is why coalitions have thriven since 
the War. Baldwin, who helped to break the Gist 
Coalition, is back to coahtion because he has a coahtion 
mind and makes coahtion speeches, the right type for 

a transition period. , 

Despite certain manneristic defects, Stanley Baldwin 

gives us by far the most acceptable oratorical picture 
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of contemporary political life and thought. He is slow, 
dignified in utterance, choosing his language and his 
metaphors and similes with literary accuracy, and 
taking us into realms of investigation, rather than 
of belief, which are part matter, part spirit. He is in 
tune with Smuts, who, perhaps, with an added direct¬ 
ness of utterance, is so like Baldwin in his methods of 

utterance and range of thought. 

These observations do not in reality conflict with 
what I said in the last chapter about having a faith. 
By a faith I mean a clear concept of one’s own mental 
background. The faith which I would espouse at this 
moment would be that of moving slowly into the un¬ 
known, realizing that we have passed from old beliefs 
and old labels, and that by experimenting now with 
what are stupidly labelled Socialism, Conservatism, 
Liberahsm and with new conceptions not yet named, 
we may guide the nation into a reasonable line of belief 
and conduct which may fit the evolution of the next 
fifty years. 

Baldwin’s speech-construction is of the same type 
as Bonar Law’s. He carefully thinks out his theme 
and arranges it in logical order. Note carefully and 
you will find that he deals with matters in order of 
importance, thus leading you, stage by stage, to the 
climax. In his diction is a literary grace which is not 
surpassed in these days. From his wide reading he 
is able to call up a fund of allusion and reference that 
are pleasing to a marked degree. He has a quaint fancy 
and a sense of humour. All these adornments to his 


theme he introduces in the neatest possible way, and 
at the right moment. Read his political speeches, read 
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his literary and after-dinner utterances, read, in par¬ 
ticular, those on “England” and you will taste an 
oratorical feast of the best modem type. But do not 
look for the intellectual brilliance of a Churchill, or of 
a Birkenhead, nor for the amazing mental range of Sir 
Josiah Stamp. Seek rather those quahties that I have 
enumerated, which make him one of the best platform 
representatives of the English people. 

Next, Maxton—Jimmy Maxton—the most popular 
Jacobin who ever failed to erect a guillotine. He is a 
model who repays study. He has a grace and an easy 
flow of language, a fertihty of idea and of illustration, 
that put him high among orators. He has, of course, 
an astounding advantage in his appearance. It is so 
revolutionary. That raven lock falling across his brow 
is an asset beyond price. And he has the greatest of all 
backgrounds for successful speaking; he has suffered, 
he is sympathetic with suffering, he is the champion 
of sufferers, and speaks out of the pains which torment 
his soul. Thus he pours out his indignation, his wrath, 
his scorn, from an inexhaustible source. 

Go, then, and listen to Maxton; for from him you 
will learn that the finest of speaking comes from a 
burning conviction. Study him; capture a spark of 
his indignation; transfuse some of his passion into 
your own spealcing. And every now and again, as he 
does, let the imp of laughter skip across the scene you 

are depicting. 

Maxton is the British Hitler, without Hitler’s iron 
resolve. For two hours I heard Hitler in Hamburg, 
the day before his Presidential Election. He was 
eloquence personified; he was passion maintained at 
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white heat; he was scorn; he was laughter; he was 
derision; but he held a whole nation by his words. 
He takes you nearer to the secret of oratory than 
anyone I know. He has Maxton’s sensitiveness to 
suffering combined with a dynamic energy that liter¬ 
ally sweeps you off your feet. And he maintains this 
for an hour, two hours. He has vision, too, and oratory 
depends on vision. A mere speaker is one who talks 
about things on the material plane; an orator sees inner 
majesties and tells you of them in glowing, majestic 

phrase. 

Churchill, also, is an orator. He, too, has vision, 
but his vision varies too frequently. Lloyd George, 
also. They see an ever-moving panorama, with sim- 
rise, high noon and sunset. Their visions are unstable. 
They change too often. George is an oratorical scene- 
shifter on the grand scale, the Barnum of the platform; 
yet from him there is so much to be learned. For 
beauty of tone and of language he is unsurpassed. 
His technique is all but perfect; for he leads up point 
by point to his conclusion, hinting, suggesting the 
roadway, but never quite revealing it, until suddenly 
you turn the corner and the great vista lies before you. 
So with his destructive attacks. He plays with his rat 
until he is ready to kill, then he is on it, tooth and nail. 

Study sedulously, then, the development of your 
theme; the setting of the pieces one by one, and in the 
right order, for the climax. If you wish to create a 
dramatic surprise or a humorous result, go carefully over 
your facts and ideas and arrange their release in that 
order which adds to each sentence the needful impulse. 

While building your foundations, keep your secret 
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until the right moment, which is what I did not do in 
my first Union Debate in Glasgow University. There, 
as you will recall, I blundered badly. Restraint, the 
gradual release of one conception after another, keep¬ 
ing your climax concealed until all is set for its release, 
is the secret of the best speaking. 

Lloyd George has this secret in full measure. Lord 
Lloyd, too, has it; and he teaches another lesson— 
simple, vivid illustration, strongly stated central ideas. 
He makes a speech live. He has one technical advan¬ 
tage over Lloyd George. He is more direct; keeps to 
his purpose better. Lloyd George is inchned to allow 
the audience to dictate some parts of his journey. 
Lord Lloyd ignores the audience as a potential partner 
in a speech. 

Walter Elliot is a speaker with a great future. He 
has vision and force, but still requires control. He 
releases too much, too quickly. He is too effervescent to 
be as effective as his teeming thoughts should make 
him. He should thin them out, arrange them more 
logically, release them more slowly. But he will yet be a 
great platform leader. 

Ramsay MacDonald is an interesting study. He 
can speak so well as to make angels smile and so 
badly as to make them w:eep. In his choice of words 
he has sometimes an amazing clumsiness. At other 


times his language is that of the poet. His lapses are 
doubtless the result of over-work, but in any case he 
does not form a good guide to the student. His good 


speeches show inspiration, which you cannot copy; 
his mediocre, a lack of form and of logic that you 


must avoid. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE MICROPHONE AND THE PLATFORM 

In recent years, a new element, a new influence, has 
come into platform life—the microphone. Like other 
artificial devices, it has advantages and disadvantages. 
As a platform aid, it is invaluable where the voice has 
to be carried across a difficult area. A large hall, an 
open street—and particularly a noisy one—a meeting 
where rowdyism is to be expected, all call for the use of 
the microphone. In such circumstances the advan¬ 
tages far outweigh the disadvantages. 

To the open-air speaker, whose vocal organs and 
nervous system are subject to a much greater strain than 
those of the indoor speaker, the microphone is a boon. 

It has the same place in platform warfare as the 
machine gun has in ordinary warfare. It enables the 
speaker to spray his words over large areas; in fact, it 
gives to the speaker the ear of the world. 

But there end the benefits. 

From the point of view of the higher platform 
technique, the microphone has distinct disadvantages. 
The best speaking is direct speaking: straight at the 
audience, looking them in the eyes, imposing your 
personality on them. This you cannot do if you must 
speak into a metal disc fixed in a particular place. 
The personal contact between you and the hstener is 
lost; a stranger has come in between. That magnetism 

of yours evaporates; your eye is ever on the disc 
instead of on me. 
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Your speech becomes worse than a canned speech— 
a gramophone record speech. Then, at least, you can 
be heard rminterrupted. But here, with this gag in 
front of you, you cast your voice into it instead of at 
me, and it emerges altered in its tones. It is as if you 
were not there; as if I were listening to a distorted 
reproduction of an absent you. You become a mechan¬ 
ical speaker, a sort of platform tank. Yes, avoid the 
microjjhone if you can. 

Come now into the B.B.C. Studio and note what the 
microphone does there. 

Now, you do not expect a visible audience. You are 
talking to a miUion homes. No one sees you. You 
see no one. 

Several times I have talked over the air. Let me 
tell you how I felt. 

My first two or three taUts renewed in me a nervous¬ 
ness which I had almost forgotten: my stage-fright 
of years gone by. To sit alone in a small padded room, 
with a clock barking out every minute—or so it seemed 
—and read a manuscript exactly at the pace that wiU 
occupy fifteen minutes, was a decidedly new experi¬ 
ence, and to an audience speaker a devastating one. 
Once or twice I wondered if I were in a nightmare, in 
which I had been sentenced to speak to a blank wall, 
as a punishment for my many platform sins. If I coMd 
have pinched myself to find out if I was really awake, 
it might have helped, but had I risked this I might 
have dropped my manuscript or involved myseU m 

some other appalling microphone calamity. 

And, of course, the speed question worried me, as it 

must worry all microphone talkers. 
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All the time I had the feehng that no one could 
possibly be listening, or if they were, that they were 
foohsh for wasting their time. I could not conceive of 
it coming out right at the other end. 

Altogether, for a speaker who thrives on personal 
contact, it was a very chiUing experience. 

The microphone should prove a valuable training 
ground for speakers: but on two sides only—the pre¬ 
paration of material, and voice production. 

If you are to come over the air successfully, your 
matter must be thought out and expressed in such a 
manner as to arrest and hold your listeners. Only your 
brain is involved, but the importance of this in the 
training of speakers is inestimable. It is as if speaking 
had been analysed and sectionaUzed. First, there is 
the brain, where the ideas and facts are arranged into 
a statement. Stop there. Do your job and go no farther 
until a good result has been achieved. Stop there 
and keep there and go on praetising until you acquire 
the faculty of making clear and logical images. What 
a wonderful training for an aspiring speaker. Six 
months on the brain alone. Six months before you get 
beyond the mere vocal statement of what you have 
thought out. This would give a real foundation to your 
future platform efforts. It would make your voice 
and your mind predominate. 

This brings me to an idea. 

Public speech is of such importance that some 

real centralized effort ought to be made to improve 

the teaching of it. In London there should be an 

Academy of Speech, just as there is of Art, of Music, 
and the rest. 
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The teachers should comprise men of long practical 
experience in speaking, writers and voice production 
experts. 

There should be the following stages of tuition pro¬ 
gress. Six months on idea-formation alone; six months 
before the microphone, to test the qualities of thought 
and voice; six months in the streets and six months 
on indoor platforms, including that of the Academy. 
The courses should, of course, be part time, held 
mainly in the evenings, and should not interfere with 
student or with business life. 

No such institution exists There are, here and there, 
quite competent speaking classes, but the teaching of 
speaking on first class and generally accepted technical 
lines has not been adopted. 

The London Academy (let us call it) could open up 
branches in the great provincial centres. That there 
is need and demand for some such educational centre 
I have no doubt. 

If a census could be taken of the population from 
fifteen years onwards on the question: “ Would you like 
to be trained in the craft of Public Speech?” it would 
be found that a very large number would say “Yes.” 

There is hardly any aspect of business, of professional 
or of public life, that would not have its output value 
enhanced by a widespread teaching of public speaking, 
including the making of business representations to 

committees and departmental chiefs. 

Written “copy” has to be passed by an editor; but 
there is no editor, no censor, indeed, no critic of spoken 
matter. Britain needs a standard of technical speaking 

instruction. 
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With the increased interest in oral expression 
which the B.B.C. and public necessity demand, a 
splendid opportunity has now come for putting speak¬ 
ing Britain on its own true and sure foundation. 
The B.B.C. would doubtless welcome this, as would 
also the many private and public bodies which have 
in one way or another to use speakers or to make 
contact \7ith them. 

I therefore commend the British Academy of Pubhc 
Expression to the sympathetic and favourable con¬ 
sideration of public-spirited men and women. 

To-day we are a C3 speaking nation; in ten years’ 
time we might by this means become Al. 

The microphone suggested this idea. The microphone 
has its important platform part to play. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE ECONOMIC LEAGUE 

In 1929 I accepted an offer which brought about a 
complete change in my life. I became director of the 
organization known as the Economic League. Thus, 
I left the Bar and have since devoted myself to 
industry. The aims and objects of the Economic 
League are to further the best interests of British 
industry and trade by creating a nation-wide under¬ 
standing of their problems and workings; to arouse a 
general public interest in the study of economics, to 
uphold the principles of private ownership, to dis¬ 
courage political interference with industry, to oppose 
subversive elements, to seek a better understanding 
of international problems, and so a better understand¬ 
ing between nations—important objects in the hands 
of an important group of men. 

I found that the organization which I was thus 
called on to lead had widespread ramifications, with 
area branches in most of the industrial districts and a 
very competent staff of organizers and speakers. 

It fell to me to introduce a new point of view, a 
fresh vision, an added enthusiasm. My work was to 
take me among industrialists and commercial men 
and among the workers and the public. 

The problems of the age being almost entirely 
economic, I felt that the call was worth the termina¬ 
tion of a legal career. 

I have not regretted the step I then took, as the 
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change has enlarged my interests, enriched my 
perience and brought me into touch with new and 
important duties; also with a host of influential and 

interesting men and women. 

The League which, on an average, conducts about 

12,000 public meetings yearly, and between 600 and 
1000 students’ classes, has been and still is a great 
factor in creating a sound public opinion on economic 
matters, and in preventing disruptive tendencies inside 

the industrial partnership. 

I remained three years in the service of the League, 
and, while still a member of its Central Council, have 
since then been engaged on the more detailed work of 
industrial administration. From the point of view of 
public speaking our story will therefore break new 
groimd. 

Before I come to direct grips with this fresh aspect 
of our theme, I would like to make a few general 
observations. 

As you know, the exhaustion of the War, the idealism 
of many of the speeches made during its course and 
immediately after its termination, the general un¬ 
settlement of our country, led to a long period of 
labour unrest. 

In the year of immediate recovery from the shocks 
of War, this was a development very injurious to the 
interests of the nation, its industries, and its workers 
themselves. 

The Economic League was created with the purpose 
of steadying public opinion and of promoting indus¬ 
trial harmony. By the time I arrived on the scene, 
the culminating explosion of the General Strike of 
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1926 had released many of the pathological economic 
complexes and made for greater sanity of outlook. 
Accordingly, I found a situation much better from 
the national standpoint, but rather more difficult from 
the point of view of the work I had undertaken—that 
of arousing greater general interest in popular econ¬ 
omic education. So it continued throughout my term of 
office a fact which influenced me later in deciding 

to seek fresh experience in the more detailed fields 
of industry. 

On arrival in London, my first task was to examine 
the organization and to make the acquaintance of those 
who had been responsible for its creation and develop¬ 
ment. Its strength and soundness surprised me. I 
already knew quite a lot about political organization. 
I found the League to be better equipped than most 
party organizations of which I had knowledge. 

I pay special tribute to Mr. Philip Gee, the late Sir 
Arthur Maxwell, Major H. J. Gillespie, Mr. Baker 
White, and others, who had already done such good 
spade work in creating this efficient machine; as also 
to many others in the various areas, industrialists and 
workers alike. 

Here was a series of channels through which 
economic ideas and facts could be put before the public 
in most parts of the country. 

Our media were the written word—book, leaflet, 
pamphlet and Press; and the spoken word through 
the mouths of countless paid and unpaid speakers; 
economic messages to be sent out week by week to 
all classes. A fascinating task requiring study, thought 
and organization; also contact with the large army of 
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missionaries, their guidance and their inspiration. I 
found that in each centre were study classes for their 
training. With these I established many interesting and 
valuable relationships and, I hope, assisted to improve 
the speaking technique of many of the students. 

I had also to address many gatherings of business 
men and speak on the same platform with some of 
their number. There I had an opportunity of studying 
the business man as one of an audience and as a 

speaker. 

I will return to this aspect of the matter later. 

My first contact with the speaker took place imme¬ 
diately after my arrival. I arrived in London in 
September, 1927. In the October of that year, was 
held a great economic campaign or crusade in the 
London area. In two weeks over 600 open-air meet¬ 
ings were held. As a prelude to the day’s outdoor 
campaign, lectures were given to the speakers by 
prominent industrialists and economists. Also, con¬ 
ferences were held between myself and the speakers, 
the area organizers and the staffs. 

I recall vividly one particular morning meeting in 
the Caxton Hall at which I addressed the speakers on 
the subject of this book—the technique of speaking. 
A professional talking to professionals, being heckled 
by them and also hearing their views. It was a most 
interesting gathering, fruitful for all of us. 

Ideas were contributed and pooled, and new angles on 
problems noted and remembered. The speakers whom 
I thus addressed were men of great and varied ex¬ 
perience, particularly in open air speaking. Not only 
that, but they were amazingly well versed in their 
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case and had economic facts and figures and principles 
at their finger-ends. 

They made me realize how little I knew about 
industry and economics, and what a lot of study I 
should require to put in to become the director who 
knew his job as well as the rank and file knew theirs. 

Their speeches at this meeting revealed a fine know¬ 
ledge of the best way to handle crowds, of how to 
speak so that the workers should fully appreciate the 
messages given, and of how to be ready with appro¬ 
priate replies to interruptions and criticisms. 

What I was able to contribute was my knowledge of 
orderly presentation, better suited, no doubt, to indoor 
than to outdoor work. In the evenings during that 
fortnight I visited the various London pitches and 
listened to these men. While their powers and quahties 
varied, the total average effect on me was one of 
admiration for their ability and knowledge. 

And it set me off on my own task. 

I had to begin to understand industry and its work¬ 
ings, those economic principles which time has shown 
to be sound in practice; I had to search out the reasons 
for under-production, including the human misunder¬ 
standing involved therein; I had to talk of industry 
so that aU who ran could read its meanings and its 
implications. I had to fashion out means of putting 
its problems and its advantages and difficulties in 
such a way that would impress our hearers as never 
before (aU later to be stated by me and by all who acted 
rmder my direction). 

A new and a big task, worthy of the best endeavour 
of anyone professing to be a speaker and an organizer. 
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I had to prepare a speech which should naeet every 
circumstance and suit every audience; which shouW 
remain in my head as a clear picture, to be altered m 
detail only as circumstances should demand; which 
I could see so definitely and pictorially that I could 
begin it at the beginning, or in the middle, or at the 
end and proceed thence in any direction; a speech 
subject to dissection into a hundred speeches and yet 
never sound quite the same, even if heard twice by 
the same people; a speech, in short, containing all 
sorts of facts and ideas, which could be used as the 
basis of booklets, pamphlets, leaflets, hints to speakers, 
press articles, and in any other way necessary the 

biggest and best speech in my life. 

So, while carrying on in the meantime as best I 
could—organizing, visiting in quick succession all 
areas and talking largely from the storehouse of past 
experience, I set myself to fulfil this duty. 

I had become the spokesman of industry as we know 
it; capitalist industry, if you like. I had to state its 
strengths and try to influence the removal of its weak¬ 
nesses. I had to fight its opponents—Socialism and 
Communism—and expose their fallacies. I had to 
treat its supporters with respectful but firm criticism. 

I was proud of this mission and revelled in it. 

I had a task that was nation-wide and I had to 
meet hosts of new people of all sorts; but above all 
I had the delightful task of helping younger and less 
experienced men and women on the road of self- 
expression for the national welfare. 

At heart, I felt conscious of my deficiencies in 
knowledge. I had never been in business, never sold 
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anything, except my services and speeches as an 

advocate. I knew nothing of technical processes, nor 

of the complexities of marketing. I was set the task 

of getting at the essentials of something in which I 
had never taken an active part. 

You who are setting out to become speakers will 
appreciate my difficulty, my interest, my keenness, 
my resolve to do my best. 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting any 
speaker who is not in business and who does not appre¬ 
ciate to the full its problems, is to be met with the 

hardened and experienced business man: 

“ Oh, yes, we have heard all this before—but it won’t 
work.” 

So I set forth, more or less alone, on this voyage 
into uncharted seas. 



CHAPTER XX 

PREPARING THE CASE FOR CAPITALISM 


How, then, did I prepare my case ?—a case which would 
require to cover the whole ground, be expressed in a 
hundred different ways, and stand the criticism of 
supporters and opponents; a case which would satisfy 
the pubhc, the employers and the workers alike. An 
interesting and not an easy task, but one after my own 
heart. 

This experience goes to the root of the whole matter 
of speech preparation. Accordingly, I will devote 
to it some time and space. 

You will realize that before even getting down to 
that I had certain qualifications for my task. In the 
first place, I was by then what may be termed a trained 
speaker of long and varied experience. Secondly, I 
had devoted much of my time to political and economic 
reading, thinking, speaking. The angle of my vision 
had, of course, been rather political than industrial. 
Now I was to be an exponent of an industrial, com¬ 
mercial and economic point of view, and had accord¬ 
ingly to prepare intensively along these lines. I had 
to treat a difficult and somewhat confused subject in a 
simple way. My economics had to be economics for 
the general public, including the average employer 
and the average worker; what were facetiously termed 
C3 economics. 

I said to myself, “However much you may have 
spoken on such subjects, you really know nothing 
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about them. Don’t pretend to yourself that you do. 
Start right at the beginning. Divest yourself of any 
theories you may have. Make your mind a blank sheet 
and fill it in with reading, thinking, planning.” 

So for some three months and more I read every¬ 
thing I could lay hands on relating to industrial history 
and economics: old books and new books; British 
books, American books and Continental books; pro- 
Capitahst books. Socialist books. Communist books. 

I got up the Socialist and the Communist eases first; 
then I applied the antidote, and all the time I kept 
my mind as unbiased as I possibly could. I suppose, 
however, a certain bias was always sneaking around 
the precincts of my mental tenement. If it was, I gave 
it a pretty lean and troublous time. I harried it with 
critical fire and sword and laid waste its terrain to the 


best of my ability. At times, I thought I had slain the 
beast. The beautiful simplicity of some of the Socialist 
writings,—such as those of the Webbs—attracted me 
enormously and served as a bone to that Socialist dog 
which I often hear barking in my cranium. H. G. 
Wells, too, was a troublesome customer; troublesome 
because he is so well informed and writes such apparent 
sense. At least, it would be sense to a humanity about 
one hundred degrees more developed than ours is at 
present. Wells has everything so neatly arranged, so 
beautifully planned, so irresistibly stated that he 
“has” you—almost—before you know where you are. 
He creates such an atmosphere of perfection that you 


can hear yourself purring with contentment as you 


walk into his Socialist parlour. 

Yes, it was very heady stuff which I, the prospective 
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champion of imperfect Capitalism, was imbibing. But 

it was the best possible training for my job. 

I had to keep on my critical thinking cap and watch 
that I was not lured too far on the path towards “that 

sweet city with her dreaming spires.” 

“The facts, the facts, the facts as they are to-day— 
keep them before you all the time,” I admonished 

myself. 

Also, I recalled my father’s warning: “ Never advocate 
a policy which cannot be successfully carried through 
to-morrow.” Meaning to-morrow—literally. 

I analysed the facts as they unfolded themselves. 
What a fascinating story of suffering and aehievement 
is the industrial story. Wliat a story of strivings, 
repressions, releases! What a eavalcade of human 
struggle, with the deep, earlier gloom all the time 
slowly passing. 

I read much of the history of industry before the 
Industrial Revolution, from the earliest times, through 
the guild phase down to James Watt, to give me the 
background. But the real intensive study was devoted 
to the period following his steam engine. I saw that 
from the very beginning, away back through these 
centuries, had run through all man’s wealth-creating 
endeavours that self-seeking, that quest of personal 
gain, that spark which only released itself to the full 
when ambition’s fulfilment lay ahead. Harsh, yes; 
cruel, often; cruel to self and to others, but enormously 
and progressively productive. Man’s industrial struggle 
for existence—^for existence and a little more—like the 
fierce warfare in the world of Nature, evolving and 
evolving, always towards a something better. But for 
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that self-urge, that pride of place and that ambition, 
would all these gigantic achievements have been 
brought into being? 

I asked myself what would have been the outcome 
had life here from the first been regimented, controlled, 
arranged, planned on a Sociahst basis? Would the 
Pilgrim Fathers have left these shores and laid the 
foundations of that great human hive across the seas; 
would the pioneers who followed them in their covered 
wagons, blazing their path across vast virgin lands, 
with love of conquest or with higher motives in their 
hearts, if something resembling a Socialist regime had 
been the dominating factor? Try as I would, I could 
not see it so. And through the fierce and ugly struggles 
I saw great developments spread themselves across 
the world, changing it, improving it, making it better, 
brighter. 

I looked closely at our island story as it had unfolded 
itself in the last hundred years or so, since the beginning 
of the release of power. What did I find ? 

I found a steady, sure progress. I recalled what my 
father had told me of his own early days and of the 
days beyond—^the stinking Clyde, the disease-ridden 
dwellings of darkness, the intolerable factory and mining 
conditions. Early Capitahsm was sheer heedless greed, 
yet gradually evolving to something incredibly different 
within the short space of one hundred years or so. 

What had caused this difference, this improvement ? 
Was it an outside conscience fighting the money-makers, 
or was it something inside the capitalist mind, leaven¬ 
ing it, mitigating its ferocities ? Then I thought again 
of mv own father as a type. He was a born individualist 
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with a Socialist conscience, watching and working. He 
acted on his own faith and made his own competence 
by initiative, daring, enterprise, real slogging hard 
work. But in fair fight and all the time with an eye 
on the interests of those around him. He believed in 
private enterprise and private property, but he believed 
also that these were the touchstones of human char¬ 
acter. To help others, to be humane, to solve the 
problems underlying human suffering, he regarded as 
the main objectives of life. He believed in the urge of 
acquisition and held it in much higher regard than 
the communal basis of property creation ; but he looked 
upon property as having duties greater than its rights. 
He would have public control of such things as could 
not be left to individual initiative—health, water, 
lighting; but where the creation of wealth was con¬ 
cerned, while he might advocate control where control 
was imperative, he would make liberty the basis on 
which it should be carried on. Control should be at 
the minimum, liberty at the maximum. 

Thus, as he was himself a model capitalist, so he 
foresaw the gradual evolution of a type so different 
from that of the “ hungry forties” as to be unrecogniz¬ 
able as belonging to the same class. 

As I read and pondered I could not but see the 
fundamental soundness of all this. Property, the rock 
on which humanity could be built or be split. Property, 
the test of character. We may live in herds or droves, 
but we die and face our Maker alone. What have we 
to account for, if all has been done for us by the 
paternal State? 

No: the struggle for character must go on and, as 
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I see it for many a generation can only go on upon 
that basis of temptation and self-denial which personal 
property brings. So I began to see the soundness of the 
slogan on one of the League’s leaflets —“Every Man 
a Capitalist.” 

Surely, I argued, the next phase of human conduct 
is that which—by a certain degree of control, if you like 
—will ensure to the majority of citizens, if not to all, 
the possession of property, the keystone of individual 
development. 

Long experience has brought me into contact with 
endless numbers of workers and their so-called cham¬ 
pions, the Socialist and Communist agitators. I have 
always been in sympathy with these; have always 
tried to understand their longings, aspirations, dreams. 
Often and often have I talked intimately with them. 

What is at the bottom of most of their strivings is 
a twofold desire: (1) For a more humane and appre¬ 
ciative social contact from their employers, and (2) 
for a greater share of this world s goods. In short, they 
themselves would be capitahsts if they could, and 
would support the capitalistic leaders if they received 
greater personal consideration and were given a larger 
stake in life. To repeat my own slogan, so often used 

—they are disappointed capitalists. 

I reviewed the actual and detailed progress which 
had been made in these hundred years, and I saw a 
mighty development along the whole line. Partly 
because the capitalist class had become more en¬ 
lightened by their own development, partly because 
a growing social conscience had curtailed their more 
greedy proclivities, the general sharing-out and provision 
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for the lives of the others had improved beyond 
recognition. Also, there had been progress in health, 
sanitation and social amenities, so that life in general 
had changed greatly for the better and was still so 

changing. 

And all this without the suppression of that spark of 
personal initiative which seemed to lie behind it all; 
that spark which inspires Capitalism. 

I asked myself what purpose the years of Socialist 
and Communist agitation had achieved, and I gave 
myself this answer: by constantly throwing on the 
screen of the public consciousness those uglier aspects 
of life that call for remedy, they have made Capitalism 
the developing evolving thing which it is. They are 
killing the bacilli of dry rot, which, as in all forms of 
life, threaten it from within. 

But I went on to inquire: If they go still farther and 
take control; if they put into public hands, under 
public administration, the whole business of life, will 
they make for progress or for retrogression ? Here was 
the rub ! And here came on to the screen a close-up 
of Russia in the throes of the extreme expression of 
the Collectivist idea. I contrasted Britain and Russia, 
and while the Russian experiment may have merits 
from the Russian standpoint, I could not see it as one 
which would do other than retard the progress of 
Britain. In Russia, before the Revolution, was no 
developing Capitalism—no general experience of wealth¬ 
making and property as a test of character. There was 
a huge slave State with a few monopolist capitalists at 
the top, more harsh, more cruel than our own Capital¬ 
ism in its darkest days. Granted the success of all the 
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Five-Year Plans which the Soviet ever contemplated, the 
result in human welfare would not approach our present 
conditions, and if in a materiahstic way it did approach 
them, the spiritual outcome would be on a lower plane. 

Russia’s stirring was merely a national attempt to 
overtake the others on the material plane, a collective 
speeding-up. But it left the whole moral factor im- 
touched—the whole free individual choice in life. It 
was a slave’s, a convict’s success, if it was any success 
at all. It was a prison plan, with prison labour securing 
a prison product. It had of course its points from 
the mere planning aspect, but it disregarded the human, 
spiritual side of life. It was, however, possibly the best 
Russia could do in the circumstances. But I could not 
in honesty regard it as a model for this and other more 

developed countries. 

My critical voice kept interrupting with: But does 
it not insist on a higher State service ideal ? Insist, yes, 
but not induce or lead to it. Compulsion is no true 

substitute for willing co-operation. 

One could not compare the moral value of a Russian s 
attitude with that of the average Briton. Nor rate his 

economic contribution so high. 

Russia was, perhaps, an extreme comparison. A 
mind-picture of Britain with its competitive export 
and home trades, with its wonderful record of invention 
and enterprise, the outcome of individual need and 
stress, did not seem to fade into a Collectivist Britam 
producing the same economic results or having the 

same sturdy population. 

I was compelled to reject Socialism as a remedy, 
while admitting the conscience-value of its urges. 
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My studies then took me into an analysis of the 
leading factors in manufacttu'e for sale. What are 
these ? What their relationships to one another ? 
What their values, what their defects? What their 

possible lines of improvement ? 

I analysed the factors as invention, capital, manage¬ 
ment, labour and selling. Invention, the clever idea 
adopted and put into practice. Capital, unused and 
accumulated wealth devoted to the creation of more 
wealth. Management, the task of organizing pro¬ 
duction, including the men and women engaged therein. 
Labour, the human element whose business it is to 
arrange raw material, tend machines and pack and 
dispatch goods. Selling, the beginning and end, the 
Alpha and Omega of the business, on which all the 
other factors depend. These factors I saw must of 
necessity be present, whether the setting be Collectivist 


or IndividuaUst. 

We know these workings and their developments 
under Capitahsm. We note present defects and con¬ 
ceive means of amelioration. Taking the factors in 
their order, I reached certain conclusions which I 
believed and still believe to be sound. 

Invention, in my view, was the most powerful. To 
it was due the change from the old handiwork methods 
to the present mass production. I read about the 
development of invention and its treatment in private 
hands, and it seemed to me that in this domain the lure 
of private gain and possible fortune had greater 
stimulus than could any conception of State service. 
Possibly in time human nature might attain higher 
levels, but not yet. 


II— (C.94) 
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Here seemed to be the very essence of Capitalism; 
of life as we have always known it; the mind under 
stress of necessity working to produce and to secure 
some of the fruits of production. Competition, brain 
pitted against brain. The whole of the marvels of the 
world were the outcome of these struggles. Nothing but 
stress, strife, opposition, would have drawn forth these 
embodied thoughts for man’s use and enjoyment. 
Here was the very touchstone of our future civilization. 
Damp ardour, make lives too safe, withdraw the in¬ 
centive of need or of ambition, and you would have a 
corresponding retardation and damming up of inventive 
genius. 

The Socialist ideal of service, inventive and other¬ 
wise, for its own sake, seemed too remote to be of 
any practical value. Its time might come: but not 
yet was it within the domain of practical pohtics. 

Capital next occupied my thoughts; capital, em¬ 
bodied capitalism, the savings from yesterday’s wealth. 
The basis of the whole of our economic life, the bee or 
ant quality in operation, the vast reservoir of wealth, 
without which modern life could not have gone on and 
which had made possible the long and all-devouring 
struggle for freedom during the Great War. Voluntary 
thrift providing for to-morrow. All this amazing rem¬ 
nant from the past, left over and not consumed because 
men and women, on their own initiative, had been wise 
enough to plan ahead. A deliberate putting-by so that 

the future might have its foundations. 

I looked back three hundred years and more and saw 
England as it was; I returned to see it as it is, and to 
learn of its vast accumulation of wealth and strength 
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_^the outcome of private judgment on private wealth. 

Could I refrain from thinking how wonderfully these 
people, left to their own resources, not guided or 
prompted in any way, have, as if by some mass sense 

or intuition, planned this storehouse ? 

Could a State department, could a bureau of Socialist 
ideahsts have produced the same result? AVas not the 
combination of these milhons of planning brains, each 
adjusting itself to its own individual circumstances, 
something greater and grander than the expert- 
planned system working on a theory and out of touch 
with the pulsating needs of the people ? 

Here Capitahsm had scored heavily. There was 
nothing wrong with the saving and the amassing, 
whatever might be wrong with the distribution. And 
the moral quahties of wisdom, restraint, self-control: 
these were of infinite value to the spiritual side of the 
national life. Could State regulation produce any 
coimterpart? My answer was “No.” 

Management, labour, selling, these remaining factors, 
and the pubhc need of food and other goods, all hung 
on this accumulation, without which the invention of 
the inventor and the machines of the engineer could 
not be purchased or run. We were deahng with the 
very basis of the problem, and Capitalism seemed 
to be able to hold up its head proudly, though con¬ 
scious of shortcomings. 

Management, including direction, involved the need 
of the cleverest brains, the most subtle of human 
influences. Management of capital, machines, men 
and sales. Here was a call for high qualities. Manage¬ 
ment had in the century under review created vast 
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wealth, in the face of competition and because of com¬ 
petition. Such were my conceptions then, when I had 
made little or no contact with the world of industry; 
such are my conceptions to-day, after some years of 
experience. 

No Sociahst system, with its rules and its rigidity, 
with its censure of the competitive basis of Ufe, could 
stand up in output-value to private management. 
Nor ever could imtil a new and higher humanity has 
evolved. 

Management, like every human institution, has made 
and will continue to make mistakes. But under private 
enterprise its mistakes produce an immediate corrective 
reaction. If you do wrong, you fail. The pimishment 
is yours. 

In the course of my preparation I did not fail to note 
the errors of the past and the constant need for a new 
vision. 

Management was at a difficult part of the economic 
battle-front. It was responsible for hiring and for pay¬ 
ment—in other words, for the redistribution of wealth 
to Capital and to Labour. It had therefore to stand 
the buffets and indeed the curses of the Utopians, and 
it has had to face a constant and ever-growing resist¬ 
ance and opposition. It has often done what it ought 
not to have done, and left undone what it ought to 
have done. Remedial action has too often been taken 
under pressure from below. But was the position 
much different in publicly owned concerns, in the 
Co-operative movement, or in Communist Russia? 
There could be none but a negative answer. As speak¬ 
ing was the best means of teaching speaking, so 
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experience of management was the best cure for ignor¬ 
ant criticism. 

Management was an ever-developing human organ¬ 
ization, and in private hands had far to go before it 
would be called upon to yield to any superior collective 
counterpart. It thrived and grew under the stimulus 
of competition. The lack of such stimulus might well 

produce dry rot. 

The study of labour, its conditions, its demands, 
its virtues, its faults, was a long and exhaustive one. 

I did my best to put myself inside the skin of the 
worker and to see the world as he saw it. Take the 
average as a type. I could feel the monotony, the 
social sensitiveness, the financial dissatisfaction, the 
fear of unemployment, the limited outlook, the lack of 
variety of life. I could get a glimpse of the employer 
as he fiashed past in his car. I could drink in the 
specious tales of a new heaven on earth, as told by 
the street-corner orator. I could appreciate the suspi¬ 
cions, the distrust, the ultimate lack of ambition. 
But as I did so, I altered the scene and I saw in place 
of private capital and management, the public official 
or administrator. I watched my trade union leader 
closely and began to see here and there qualities of 
character that he had attributed to the worst type of 
boss, and I wondered if my lot would be better under 
Socialism. I began to see that the more closely I could 
get into personal contact with my boss, the better we 
should get on together. I felt that my professional 
intermediary was an alien, not a helpful element. 

Only, I wanted some share in the business as an 
incentive. I wanted to be a partner. Then it suddenly 
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occurred to me that the five of us—invention, capital, 
management, labour, and selling were all equally 
essential, and that true partnership was based on 
harmony and goodwill between them. 

If only I could meet the boss as man to man and 
talk it over. A little more humanity would be better 
than all the “isms” in the world. 

Then I dropped my worker’s garb and became the 
speechmaker again, which brought me to selling. Here 
was a difficult problem. The seller, the key-man at 
the other end, with a most democratic task, that of 
inducing a free public to buy in face of a thousand 
rivals. Nothing easy or mechanical here. No rules of 
thumb out of Socialist manuals could help. With the 
other partners behind him waiting on his success, he 
had the greatest responsibility of all, to tempt the 
wayward people; to please and to satisfy them. He 
required many quahties, and each of them in a fuller 
manner than his competitor. 

With his thoughts, his schemes, his tongue, his gift 
of language, his pen, he had to keep the consuming 
world consuming and going; to make them buy the 
productions of the inventions of the inventor as 
quickly as they were turned out; to feed, clothe, house 
humanity and supply all its needs. What a wonder¬ 
ful record the salesman had, and how much more could 
he do! His life was the very spirit of free enterprise. 
Blot that out, and the world must accept the standard 
types turned out by a soulless machine. 

I could see no effective substitute for the free seller; 
he had made the modern world, and in his hands the 
future lay. And I could appreciate to the full that 
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without him the public would become slaves of the 
Socialist machine, accepting its standardized goods, 
without free choice, leading to universal dullness and 

drabness. . 

I read book after book on salesmanship, design, 

display, advertising, market research, and so on, and 
I marvelled at the vast contribution of brain and 
energy which a competitive world had called into 

being. 

Then I reviewed the whole subject as I had arranged 
it in the notes on my desk, and I felt that here was a 
type of human organization which I could advocate 
with all the enthusiasm of my being. Capitalism, a 
crusade for Capitalism, a fight against the machine-like 
forces of Socialism and Communism. Here was a real 
cause, one worth the abandonment of a legal career to 
espouse. And that without failing to recognize its 
errors and weaknesses and the need for great improve¬ 
ments all along the line. It was simply life in its 
economic aspect, with its human strengths and weak¬ 
nesses—a far better cause than that enshrined in the 
black and white perfection of a set of rules devised by 
impracticable dreamers. 

So I composed my skeleton brain-picture as follows— 

1. What is this Capitalism? Define it. 

2. What are its main features? What composes 
them and how are they maintained ? 

3. What has it accomplished since the Industrial 
Revolution—in material and spiritual progress? 

4. What has been, and is to-day, the position of 
each of its five partners and their customers—^the 
consumers ? 
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5. How stand the relationships between these six? 

6. Where have mistakes been made ? 

7. Where can improvements be effected ? 

8. W^hat are the likely future developments of 
Capitalism ? 

9. What is the counter policy ? 

10. Has it ever been accurately defined? 

11. What has been the experience of it in practice ? 

12. How does it relate to human life as we know it 
to - day ? 

13. What contribution has its propaganda made 

to the progressive evolution of the system which is in 
being ? 

14. What is my final and general conclusion on the 
whole matter ? 

I fixed these fourteen points in my head and began to 
see them as a clear skeleton, as clear as the furniture 
in my study. Then having done that, I filled in masses 
of detailed information under each heading and worked 
hard until I saw the details as clearly as the outline. 
I added, of course, new details from the industrial 
and economic developments of the period during which 
I was speaking for Capitalism. Nor did I forget to 
insert under 7 and 8 my notes on taxation, tariffs, and 
other actual and possible Government action. 

Having got the details clear in my head, I was then 
ready at any time to address any meeting. I saw it 
all so clearly as a mental picture that I could do what 
I set out to do—begin a speech at the beginning of the 
skeleton, in the middle, or at the end, and work in 
either or both directions and make a logical and clear 

presentation. 
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In a sentence, the main conclusion I came to 
was that the five-sided voluntary partnership was 
integraUy sound, and that progressive development 
lay in better relationships and a better technique, 
the better relationships being concerned mainly with 

those between management and labour. 

So I started out on my three years of capitalist 

spealdng endeavour and adventure. 

I have said much about pictures. Can I put this 

speech in pictorial form? I will try. 

The pictmre or outline may be put roughly on 

paper as shown on page 162. 
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1. Pre-Industriat. 

Revolution 

2. 1840 


3. 1900 


4. Present Day 


Chiild Industry —Employers, Workers 
Sellers^ Consumer 

Inventory Capitalisty Managery Workery 
Sdler 

(Bad Conditions) 

(Chartists) 

Consumer: U.K. and World 
Markets 


TJ.K. Inventory Capitalist, Managery 
Worker, Seller 
(Trade Unions) 

(Socialism) 

U.K, and World Markets 
New Industries grown up 

The same with Russia added, also 
Economic Nationalism. 

More detailed pictures of conditions 
of each factor. 


5. Five Partners Analysed— 


Invention (all details). 

Capital (present world position). 

Management (growth of planning and scientific management). 


Labour (Socialise 
Selling (Analysis 


i or Partnership), 
of Distribution difl&culties). 


6. Cure Lies in Strengthening Partnership 


Speech Outline 
(See previous page) 



CHAPTER XXI 

INDUSTRY ON THE PLATFORM 

I COME to a difficult part of my story—^the leaders of 
BUSINESS and commerce —as speakers on the industrial 

platform. 

Difficult, because I feel there is such need for im¬ 
provement here; improvement among men who are so 
good at their jobs of making and selling. As one trained 
in the Law Courts and on the platform, who has lived 
most of his life among speakers, I felt as if I had 
suddenly walked on to a desert where the oases were 
few. The business world is not a speaking world, not 
a platform world. Not in the legal or the political 
sense. Hence the speaking expert, trained in a hundred 
fights, is only to be found here and there. The man 
with natural talent and a certain amount of training 
cannot help being a speaker. It is in his blood. But 
with the average, there is an amazing platform diffi¬ 
dence and muteness. To me it was as if I had suddenly 
entered a speaking vacuum. All the din and the 
clatter was silenced; the endless talks and discussions 
about policies, principles, causes had come to an end. 
I had come into a new army: men busy planning, 
making, advertising, selling, doing nothing but the 
concrete. 

I felt alone, the only speaker in a silent world. And 
yet, not so silent when one’s ear got accustomed to the 
new, quicker vibrations. There was plenty of talk 
here, plenty of occasions for saying things, stating 
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things, but it was furtive talk as if the talkers felt 
they were ashamed of being heard. 

I had arrived in the world of business to state the 
case for business, yet no one came forward as sohcitors 
had come to me with cases, or briefs, and told me the 
story. Not quite nobody, but almost. And when I 
asked for aid, I was confronted with a curious attitude, 
curious at least to me, reared in the land of the spoken 
word. 

The response was a kind of shrug, half of impatience. 
The story seemed to say: the case is self-evident, why 
ask about it ? We thought you knew it. They saw the 
case inside their heads, roughly, but did not see the need 
to define it. Which rather nonplussed me. I wanted 
to treat them to a psycho-analysis—^industrial and 
commercial—but they did not want to be put on the 
analytical spot nor to be taken for a cross-examina¬ 
tion ride. The case for Capitalism was self-evident. 

“These damned Communists!” 

“I know, I know,” I heard myself muttering, “but 
I’ve got to take the carcass to pieces, to know every 
bone in its body, every vein and artery, every muscle, 
every nerve, and to be able to spot the diseased places 
and the healthy, and to tell the world why this body is 
better than any other kind of body.” But the business 
man did not understand. He wanted to say: “ Con¬ 
found it, we pay you to do a job—do it!” 

The average business man. Here and there I foimd a 
comforting friend who would come some way with me 
along that road which leads to first principles, the road 
we lawyers love so well. But it was only a httle way. 
There was always a hole in the road which I wanted 
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to examine and he wanted to shun. “These Com¬ 
munists!” 

I struggled with myself. Could I adjust myself to 
their way of looking at things, or should I maintain 
my own point of view ? Which, brought me to a new 
lesson, that of adjustment to two opposing levels— 
the simultaneous influencing of workers and employers 
in the same direction. 

So I set out on my journey into the unknown and 
made speeches to all sorts of business associations, 
federations, professional meetings, the Royal Society 
of Arts, the Royal Empire Society, and a host of 
others; ti llin g in a pohtico-legal way my own story 
of the development of the capitalist industry, its 
strengths and weaknesses, the reason why it is to be 
preferred to any known alternative, and the urgent need 
for greater support of the Economic League as the 
instrument for creating a more widespread economic 
teaching throughout the country. I was well received 
and gained a certain amount of support, but on the 
whole the response was disappointing—I mean the 
flnancial response, the response of greater support for 
the movement. Men were interested, often enthusi¬ 
astic, but, as a rule, they left the job to those willing 
few who had already done the spade work resulting in 
the creation of this somewhat surprisingly strong and 
efficient propaganda instrument. Somehow, we had 
missed the flnancial tide. 


Many new friends were gained for the movement, 
but the broad outcome was unsatisfactory. Men were 
too worried about immediate problems and the steadily 
approaching depression and collapse. 
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Better results were achieved among the general 
public and the workers, but the credit there hes mainly 
with the area organizers and speakers; for it was their 
daily job to fight for economic sanity and truth in the 
streets, at works gates, and in the smaller halls of 
town and village. 

One of our difficulties was the lack of speaking sup¬ 
port from industrial and commercial leaders. 

The weakest of our platforms is the industrial plat¬ 
form. Business men mount it because on occasions 
they have to. Certainly not because they want to. 
Their job in life is to make goods and money, and that 
is so absorbing that httle time or desire is left for 
speaking. And when the business man speaks, he 
speaks as a business man: deahng quietly with facts, 
figures, inferences, conclusions. He knows not oratory 
or eloquence, he knows little of the technique of speak¬ 
ing—serious or social. This is a pity when the eco¬ 
nomic problem is the problem of our age. Politics have 
become economics, but the pohticians have not become 
economists. And the public waits and wonders and 
suffers, or is carried away by the mob orator and 
caught in the flood. Providence be blessed if the 
results are good. National life and prosperity depend 
on the sound handling of economic problems, and yet 
there are few to guide them to the right issue. Herein 

lies a grave danger. 

Economic problems are pressing and urgent, the 
whole world moves dangerously in new directions; 
power is being wrested from democratic hands and 
assumed by cliques; with what mental, moral and 
economic equipment? This country moves towards 
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the rapids with little real expert economic guidance, 
because the men who know about these things are 
too busy to talk, and in any event are not equipped 
for the platform—^though there are, of course, excep¬ 
tions. These I shall come to. 

My three years with the Economic League revealed 

this to my astonished gaze. I had come south expect¬ 
ing to hear industrial leaders who could hold their 
crowd and stir the public imagination. I was dis- 
appointed, though I found a few good speakers com¬ 
petent, able, far-seeing men, who could express what 
they knew. One cannot blame the individuals. The 
generation now in command was taught that talking 
was an affair for politicians and lawyers. It was taught 
to mind its own business, literally. Now and again a 
speaker emerges with the gift of words. 

I came into contact with most of them. 

First, there was the late Lord Melchett, a man of 
infinite experience, with a vision rare indeed. As a 
practical exponent he stands at the head of my list. 
He spoke slowly, but with great weight in manner and 
matter. He was a master of the pictorial method. His 
pictures were not small sketches of the immediate, 
but long range paintings on a broad canvas. He 
saw and took you a generation ahead. He was the 
industrial model. He had no platform tricks and 
no oratory. But his speeches were the utterance 
of one who in vivid simple phrases took you to the 
heart of the problem with which he dealt. When the 
big and long drawn-out post-War industrial conflict 
came to an end, he saw the need for peace upon a basis 
of a higher type of co-operation, a peace which he had 
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put into practical working in his own gigantic business. 
He talked from life and not from books. He talked 
from facts, and from theories which could live along¬ 
side these facts, and he eschewed impossible dreams. 

Being a practical idealist, he lifted his audience 
above themselves, from the present, and took them 
along a pathway of real substantial promise. 

He could have played a great part in these difficult 
times but for his relatively early death. He died work¬ 
ing and serving, and his memory bears its message and 
its call to the industrialists of the future. 

Next to him comes Sir Robert Horne, with whom 
I have had so much happy contact. He of course was, 
in the platform sense, a professional, and has taken 
to business and to industry these faculties for appreci¬ 
ating and stating clearly underlying principles which 
are the assets of the trained lawyer. When I met him 
on the economic platform after some years of mutual 
absence, I found him grown in platform stature, as 
compared with the already able and experienced 
speaker I had known at the Bar and in earlier pohtical 
days. He had brought much to business and politics, 
and business and Cabinet positions had added much 
to his equipment. 

If industry could gain a few recruits of his cahbre 
it would be a great gain to the nation. 

I advise students to take every opportunity of 
studjdng his platform methods. He is clear, forceful, 
eminently practical, and uses vision with a pleasing 
restraint. He has humour and a bonnie turn of 
fancy. He has courage and can handle the ughest 
of crowds. He is logical, but not with too cold a 
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logic. He talks from life, which is a sure source of 

inspiration. 

He addressed a large gathering of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Economic League in Manchester and 
made a profound impression. He was followed soon 
after on the same platform by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
whom I then had the pleasure of meeting for the first 
time. To me, he was a new type and one who stimu¬ 
lated my critical faculties. A charming personality, 
with a boyish zest for speech, a great fund of humour; 
all quahties which would lead you to expect the typical 
platform orator whose gifts may cover a multitude of 
inaccuracies of thought and statement. But no, on the 
other side of these superficial signposts, which direct 
you one way, you find something which pulls you up 
with a jerk and takes you in exactly the opposite 
direction; which direction is that of the most amazing 
mental clearness, of the hardest and coldest of logic, 
of a wealth of imagery almost unequalled, and the 
whole shot out at you with a machine-gun rapidity. 
He moves in and out of an apparently impossible 
maze of facts and theories with a precision and a dex¬ 
terity that are staggering. The average man is delighted, 
but his brain reels and then he is lost. To the appro¬ 
priate type of listener, it is wonderful; to the initiated, 
a feast; to the multitude, a conjuring trick—they go 
home mystified and charmed, but little wiser. Sir 
Josiah is a generation ahead of the public he should 
lead. Therefore, as a leader in an age of confusion, he 
does not succeed as he should. If he could slow down 
that wonderful brain and that most tuneful and melo¬ 
dious voice, he would be an asset of incalculable public 

12—(C.94) 
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value. He fails because the public fails him, which is 
the highest compliment in this book. He is an Al 
economist talking to a C3 world. 

Let me quote his own words {Ideals of a Stvdent, 
Benn Bros., page 53)— 

You may have the most brilliant economic conceptions as a 
subject, but unless democracies are willing to seize them and under¬ 
stand them and adopt them, you cannot raise the standard of the 
lives of the millions. 

Sir Josiah’s talk is tuned to these most brilliant 
economic conceptions. Let me call him in aid for the 
theme I advance in regard to speakers in general, and 
business speakers in particular. {Ibid., page 21.) 

I think we want not far less, but better talk: to maintain the 
quantity but steadily improve its quality: in context, of relative 
facts, clear logic, high ideals, fearless readiness to change, tender 
appreciation of the solid gains of the past. 

Better talk: but his, alas ! is—too good. 

Sir Josiah’s book brings me to his publisher. Sir 
Ernest Benn, one of the most arresting exponents of 
individualism and capitalism. Sir Ernest’s own books. 
Confessions of a Capitalist and Account Rendered, are 
masterly expositions of certain aspects of the case for 
Capitalism. How striking is his method of analysis; 
how homely are his illustrations; how vivid his 
phraseology. As he writes, so he speaks. His spealdng 
is unique. It has a quality all his own, and though 
you may not agree with all he says, you are bound to 
be impressed by his technique. It has several quahties 
of distinction and is well worthy of study, though it 
would be difacult indeed to copy. It is the expression 
of an unusual personality, a personality with a gift of 
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clear mental imagery. His platform attitude is impish, 
bizarre, courageous. He strips life of all its verbal 
and mental trappings; he knocks “isms” over like 
ninepins. He kicks away all the foggy generalities 
which becloud our lives and says: Where is this John 
Bull chap and what is happening to him ? He draws a 
picture, slightly in caricature, of your average man, and 
he searches his pockets and his house for Socialist 
principles, and for anything but the ordinary human 
being’s desire to do his job, get a decent wage, have 
his pot of beer, look after the wife and kids, and be 
left alone. He carries this almost to the point of 
anarchy, for it is obvious that Sir Ernest’s John Bull 
would much rather have no Government than the 
octopus which now has us in its clutches. 

Sir Ernest tells his story with such an air of sur¬ 
prised indignation, and frames his illustrations so 
quaintly and so vividly, that the effect on an audience 
is very marked. 

His method, while difficult to copy, has many 
features worth study. The hard thinking which strips 
life of its mental, verbal and organizational encum¬ 
brances is of the essence of good speaking. He says— 
What is it all about?—and whom?—and he discards 
mental rubbish till he has cast it all aside. 

He gets down to the human individual, and keeps 
the talk there. He talks individuahsm about an 
individual. This leads to great and commendable sim¬ 
plicity. It requires courage, too, as it is so contrary to 
the present tendencies of thought. He has developed 
the art of illustration to a high degree. You see his 
character and its reaction to Socialist circumstance as 
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if the whole affair was being performed before your 
eyes. 

Another industrial speaker of distinction is Sir Adam 
Nimmo, the Scottish coal owner. He more nearly 
approaches the higher models of platform eloquence 
and elegance than most of these others. He has a fine 
gift of words, a vision of imusual range and penetration, 
and a force of speech which brings him into the front 
rank of speakers. He has a strong personality and a 
mastery of logical arrangement which together lead 
him towards that dominance of his audience which is 
the kernel of platform technique. 

Sir Arthur Balfour, though no stylist, is one of the 
best of our industrial speakers. His wonderful grasp of 
principle, like his unrivalled knowledge, gained partly 
from his own industrial experience and partly from his 
chairmanship of the Balfour Committee on Industry 
and Industrial Relations, put him in a position of high 
authority. His speeches, being dehberate and carefully 
thought out, sound well and read well. 

These are the outstanding men among the industrial 
speakers with whom I came into contact, yet which 
of these, except Sir Robert Horne, could be relied on 
to hold under control a great turbulent meeting, at a 
moment of great pubhc excitement ? 

As I mixed with these men and countless others 
engaged in industry, I felt only too definitely my own 
lack of knowledge of the detailed workings and ad¬ 
ministration of industry. I wanted to know more. I 
was skimming too much on the surface: just as so 
many of the industrial speakers were keeping too much 

to detail. 
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The conviction grew upon me that I ought to have 
some experience in industrial administration, to come 
a httle nearer to reahty. In any event, these years 
were not propitious for that imiversal support of the 
campaign for economic education, to undertake which 
I had left my profession. There was plenty for the 
outdoor speaker to do in his day-to-day work; too 
little for me- As a fund collector, I was not a success. 
So there came the desire for a change; for new and 
other service in industry. 

That mysterious power that shapes our ends was at 
work, for hardly had I realized these new feelings than 
certain industries asked me to leave the League and 
become their administrative chairman, an offer which, 

in March, 1931, I accepted. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE ELECTION OF 1931 


Before dealing with the important topic of industrial 
administration, and the need for men who can state a 
case in accordance with the technical rules of speech 
construction, I will devote a few pages to the General 
Election of 1931. 

Once the national political atmosphere became 
heated to boiling point, I as an old campaigner could 
not keep myself free of platform infection. It was more 
than my flesh and blood could stand to remain out 
when the nation was flghting for its economic safety 
in a way not rivalled in my hfetime. 

So I volunteered for service; particular, not general. 
I offered to assist Mr. J. H. Thomas in his fight at 
Derby, one of the cockpits of the struggle. No candi¬ 
dates were faced wdth more bitter opposition than the 
Premier and Mr. Thomas. They were the “traitors,” 
“the scabs,” “the renegades.” Sociahsts were out for 
their blood. 

So when I took train for Derby I knew I was in for 
a hot time. I looked forward to it. 

When I arrived I found that there was a dearth of 
speakers and that the need for one of the old guard 
was great. Each night Mr. Thomas had some three or 
four meetings, in addition to lunch hour meetings. 
It was my job to take meetings Nos. 2 and 3 in advance 
of him, so that he might finish No. 1, come on to No. 2, 

and then to No. 3. 
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So I had to face crowds which were, in parts, waiting 

for his blood, and draw their teeth. 

I am glad to think that to some extent I succeeded. 
Nor was it always painless extraction. The meetings 
were packed with hot opponents and hot supporters, 
just the type of audience I like. 

The first meeting presented a new problem. It was 
held in a small hall. It was so packed with people 
before I arrived, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I reached the platform. What I barely succeeded 
in doing, the chairman was rmable to do. He was 
barred out by the density of the crowd. So I was left 
without a chairman. 

Here was I, alone on the platform, a stranger, with 
no one to introduce me. I voted myself to the chair. 

I spoke, and spoke, and spoke, but no “Jimmy” 
Thomas came. So I went on speaking. Which was not 
easy in an election with such broad issues as those of 
1931. However, I kept on, somehow, wondering would 
he never come. J. H. was having a rough time at 
meeting No. 1. 

Then I thought: How, if he does come, will he 
succeed in reaching the platform, and how will I 
manage to leave the hall and get to meeting No. 2 ? 

I was like a garrison besieged, with help outside 
that could not get in. 

Suddenly, to my amazement, there came a loud 


noise beneath my feet, as if someone was trying to 


knock the platform to pieces from below. I stopped 


to listen. The audience listened. 


Again came this peculiar noise. 
“What’s that?” shouted a voice. 
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Instantly I replied, pointing downwards, “The 
Labour Party in the torments of Hell.” 

As I spoke, a trap-door in the platform, of the exist¬ 
ence of which I was not aware, opened and up popped 
the head of Jimmy Thomas. 

The laughter which greeted him was long and loud, 
and as he had not heard the prelude, he was mystified. 
I had no time to explain, as I had to dive down into 
the realms beneath and so, by another exit, reach 
meeting No. 2. 

So the “traitor,” instead of being greeted as such, 
was hailed by an imexpected yell of merriment, which 
made his task much easier than it might have been. 

Meeting No. 2 had been kept waiting and the speakers 
there were weary with talking and with waiting. Then 
I spoke and again had the same experience. I spoke, 
and spoke, and spoke. Yet no candidate appeared. 
After speaking for fifty-five minutes, I looked around 
appealingly to those standing near, as if to say, “I 
am finished, will no one rescue me ! ” 

A young man standing beside me, whom I had not 
previously met, said, “Do you mind if I say a few 
words ? ” 

“ By all means do,” I replied. “ What is your name ? ” 

“Leslie Thomas,” he replied, “the candidate’s son. 
But I have never before spoken at a political meeting.” 

Turning to the crowd, I told them that they were 
now to have the star turn of the evening, the candi¬ 
date’s son, who was about to make his first political 

speech. 

Naturally, I was apprehensive as to the outcome, as 
doubtless were many of the audience. Never was I in 
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greater error, nor they. For Leslie Thomas made the 
best first speech to which I have ever listened. On the 
spur of the moment, and without preparation, and 
battling with a natural nervousness, he spoke neatly 
and pointedly and without a second’s hesitation. 

He was, and is, a natural speaker. He created a very 
fine impression. He showed a quality rare in all but the 
most practised speakers, that of being able to stop 
in the middle of a sentence to give an illustration 
and then resume exactly at the word at which he had 
left off. 

As he was speaking his father entered, and the roar 
of applause and derision which greeted him, prevented 
his hearing his son’s concluding words. Later in the 
evening I told him what had occurred, and he was a 
very proud father. Then, of course, it was arranged 
that his son would speak each evening and at the lunch- 
hour meetings, which he did, with better and better 
results. 

As an experienced speaker, I take my hat off to Mr. 
Leslie Thomas and venture to predict for him a very 
bright future. 

Then for the first time I heard Mr. Thomas himself. 
His reputation is of course Empire-wide. I was with 
him at meeting after meeting—in the thickest of the 
fight. 

In his own way he is unrivalled. He is the natural 
man, talking from his mind and heart. No frills, but 
straight common sense, expressed in graphic language, 
hitting from the shoulder. What I admired most, and 
I admired much else, was his courage. He had a very 
difficult task. He was faced by old friends, become 
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enemies. His old speeches were thrown back at him. 
He was taunted and jeered at, but he faced his adver¬ 
saries without flinching. He refused to 3 deld an inch, 
and by dint of his speaking-power and his character, 
wore down opposition and gained a mastery not only 
over the audiences, but also over the electorate as a 
whole, as the result was to show. He had very little 
assistance and so had to do a dozen men’s work, but 


he did it like the real man he is. I was proud to have 
been allowed to help him. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


SPEAKING ON INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

AND BUSINESS 

In March, 1931,1 entered the field of industrial adminis¬ 
tration. Since then I have devoted my working hours 
to this most interesting and useful sphere of activity. 

If you are a young man with a professional leaning 
—a chartered accountant, say, or one trained in ac¬ 
countancy, if you have had legal experience, if you are 
at the Bar but find the outlook xmpromising—I advise 
you to seek a post in some form of industrial adminis¬ 
tration. Herein lie great and important careers of the 
future. A new profession is opening out before your 
eyes; a profession calling for great ability and highly 
trained men, in which the making of speeches and the 
presentation of cases on sound technical lines is to be 
an essential feature. 

Recall for a moment my picture of the five partners 
in industry: the inventor, the lender of capital, the 
manager, the worker, and the seller. Each is a speci¬ 
alist and has enough to do to look after his own side 
of the business. Each is but human and cannot do his 
own work and other people’s at the same time. If you 
were to ask any of the five to take on the job of one 
of the others, you would hear him say: “But I am 
not trained in that—I know my own sphere and no 
other.” There are exceptions, of course, men who can 
do the lot, but they are rare. 

Within recent years there have been put upon British 
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industries a series of new tasks, involving contacts with 
competitors in matters of common interest; defence 
against encroachments by governments, national and 
local; the scrutiny of projected legislation; of applica¬ 
tions to committees, boards. Government departments; 
discussions about wages and the like; calls upon govern¬ 
ments in respect of foreign and imperial trade, and so on. 

To carry out these tasks, each firm has to unite with 
its competitors into an association; that association 
has to combine with others for still more general pur¬ 
poses into a federation, and these bodies have to be the 
administrators in very difficult and delicate tasks of 
organization and representation. 

Difficult and delicate, because all joint concerns 
possessing strong elements of rivalry have to be handled 
with great care and precision of thought, and because 
leadership, whether in regard to the particular or the 
general point of view, requires vision, knowledge and 
powers of persuasion. 

Difficult and delicate also because an industry, 
whether acting alone or in association or federation, 
has to deal with highly competent and skilled men in 
governments and Government departments. 

These men are in their own sphere almost as skilled 
as High Court Judges in theirs. 

This is a big subject and could form the basis of a 

book to itself—many books. 

In this book, however, I am confined to the single 
aspect of speaking. Unless an entirely different system 
of education and early training is adopted for the in¬ 
dustrialist of the future, it cannot be expected that 
men who are highly skilled in their own technique 
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should be skilled advocates, with a different technique 
of speech-making and case-preparation at their com¬ 
mand. Even if the system of education were different, 
it is more than doubtful if such leaders could find the 
necessary time. More and more will men be needed, 
trained solely in the work of general administration, 

federation and association. 

Every day the encroachment of governments, for 
good or for ill, proceeds apace. Every day, accord¬ 
ingly, the need will grow for adequate man-power 
associated with industry and commerce, able to state 
the point of view of industry as capably as barristers 
and advocates state their cases before the courts. 

To you I put forth these thoughts as an incentive 
to become an industrial advocate. 

The real need of to-morrow is of the man who has 
combined in his studies and early training law, account¬ 
ancy and economics. These, with a knowledge of 
human nature and an aptitude for handling men, 
should carry you far. 

We are at the beginning of an age of industrial 
planning; indeed, if industrialists do not plan for 
themselves, the State will, before long, take over the 
task and do it for them. 

To obviate these perils, to fulfil these possibilities, 
men with a clear grasp of principle, with a knowledge 
of administration, with the power of accurate and con¬ 
vincing self-expression, will be in urgent demand. 
Good speech is now at a premium: it lies with our 
youth to increase the supply. 

If, on the other hand, you are to be one of the five 
partners—a manager, for instance—^though you may 
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delegate to the trained administrator and advocate the 
formal stating of your case, there remains a very great 
opportunity for you to talk to those under you about 
their duties and, more important still, about the aims, 
purposes and methods of the great organization which 
they serve. One of the best methods of getting the 
best out of your people is to give them a vivid word- 
picture of the industry of which they are essential 
parts, to show to them that they are serving a great 
and practical purpose. 

When I was director of the Economic League I was 
invited to Berlin to confer with the leader of a similar 
organization in Germany on methods of economic 
propaganda and education. This visit gave me an 
opportimity of speaking in a foreign country, to a 
gathering of important industriahsts and Government 
chiefs. After the conference, I visited the Ruhr and 
there had an opportunity of observing in practice the 
principles I have just advocated. In one of the big 
works, which was typical of many others, I heard an 
official lecture to the workers on their tasks and on 
the relation of these to the much larger purposes be¬ 
hind them. I was much impressed by the striking and 
vivid manner in which this was done. 

So, even if pubhc life or industrial administration be 
not your call, if you are to be a leader in business, you 
must look to your power of expression and take every 

opportimity of developing it. 

Leaders in business have told me how difficult it is 
to find for executive positions men who can orally ex¬ 
pound the meaning of the tasks which they have to 
entrust to their subordinates. 
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I have now had considerable experience in industrial 
administration, and it is borne in on me quite forcibly 
that if there is one quality which men holding impor¬ 
tant positions lack, it is that of being able to state 
their points of view with anything like the same 
standard of technical efficiency as that with which 
they perform their other functions. 

Just as big interests, involving life and liberty and 
big sums of money, depend on the advocate’s tech¬ 
nique in comt, so do vast interests stand or fall on the 
success or failure of the industrialist or the adminis¬ 
trator in stating his case or in opposing a claim. 

Look at it from another aspect. How judges do 
hate the poor pleader, how they do feel that he is 
failing to assist them in their difficult task! 

So, too, do ministers of the Crown, Government 
chiefs and members of boards and committees, who, 
as a rule, are courtesy and impartiality itself. They 
have anxious duties to perform in deciding the issues 
put before them, and if you cannot help them to a true 
imderstanding of your point of view, how can you 
expect that justice which they are only too anxious to 
accord ? 

Some of the men and women with whom I have had 
to debate wage questions could hold their own with 
members of the legal profession, whose very job it is 
to be sound, effective advocates. 

Thus speech and business are so intitnately con¬ 
nected that there is often as much economic value in a 

good speech as in any more direct industrial or com¬ 
mercial operation. 

Good efficient speakers there are in the realm of 
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industrial administration. And if you ask me to name 
one who is a model, I choose Mr. Alexander Ramsay, 
recently appointed chairman of the Engineers’ and 
Allied Industries’ Federation. As a speaker—^indeed 
as an orator—he is as near perfection as can be found. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

WORDS VERSUS SHIRTS 

Such is the broad outline of my speaking story. 

What a long period of trepidation has my thirty years 
been; but what a tale of stimulating, thrilling reactions. 
I know of no sensation so wonderful as that of stand¬ 
ing on the platform facing an interested crowd, quiet, 
expectant, in one’s power. It is youth, youth, youth! 
It stimulates every nerve, every cell. It is the entry 
to a new world. It means conquest of self and audience. 
^^MYoung men and women know the thrills of sport, 
and particularly of sport before an assembly of specta¬ 
tors. But too soon, alas, the days come when active, 
energetic sport must be put aside. Here, on the plat¬ 
form, we may carry on until the end. Age need not 
bar you from it, so long as health is there. And even 
some with physical disabilities can face the mob and 
conquer—^through moral courage. 

How well I recall a meeting in the Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh, a few years ago when, towards the end of 
the industrial blizzard to which I have made reference, 
the late Mr. J. Havelock Wilson, the seamen’s leader, 
who had just formed the Industrial Peace Union, held 
his audience spellbormd and crushed the Red oppo¬ 
sition to silence. He spoke from his chair. So strong 
was his spirit, so powerful his personality, that he 
held the great gathering in the hollow of his hands. 

So, too, Mr. Jim Seddon, his ally, one of the finest 
speakers in this country, has held forth and mastered 
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crowds when illness, from which he has now happily 
recovered, had him in its grip. 

Yes, the platform is the great training grormd for 
the spirit. It means the one pitted against many, 
mental activity against inertia or opposition. 

The three dominant figures in the world to-day 
owe their position to the will to speak in face of 
opposition, hard and determined: Roosevelt, Mussolini, 
and Hitler. None of these could have achieved power 
without speech, nor competent speech without self- 
mastery, leading to mass domination. In Roosevelt’s 
case the mastery has been the more remarkable in 
that he has a grave bodily ailment with which to 
contend. 

Not one of these men could have chmbed to his 
present position without the determination to speak, 
to speak well and to conquer. Other men there are, as 
great mentally, some with qualities of other and greater 
kinds, who, not moimting the platform, have missed 
the higher places. 

So the platform is a road to the heights. In any 
event, it is the road to efficiency and to develop¬ 
ment of character. It searches out all your weak 
spots, and if you are to continue, these must be 
strengthened. In an age of publicity, it is the surest 
of publicity agents. In an age of conflict between 
democracy and dictatorship, it is the saviour of 
democracy. It reveals man thinking, acting, leading. 
Leading, no matter in what sphere of life; from the 
smallest committee, the lowest masonic rank, to the 
command of empires. The platform is man s spring¬ 
board into prominence and power. If the world from 
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top to bottom is badly run, it is because the speaking 
level is too low. It is too low, because so many hang 

back and will not take the plunge. 

Why? Because most of us are afraid, not only of 
the pubhc sound of our own voices, but also of the 
exposure of the barrenness of our inner land. 

Ignorance cannot sirrvive a critical hearing; humbug 
cannot stalk the boards for long. Ignorance and hum¬ 
bug are our greatest enemies. Nothing is better than to 
face the fact that we have many holes to fill. To stand 
on the platform is to stand before the mirror of truth. 
It extracts confession, and confession is good for the 
soul. Fools, ignoramuses, humbugs do indeed mount 
the platform, but their day is not for ever; even the 
most ignorant of crowds will find them out. 

In the long run the pubhc is a sure judge of char¬ 
acter. A man may he to his friends, but he wiU not 
he often to the mob. 

I urge the standing posture and the outpouring of 
your thoughts. Do not be afraid to be ignorant if it 
wiU lead you to knowledge. Begin with your literary 
or debating society, and from there get into that phase 
of pubhc life which hes nearest to your door. It will 
help you to serve the world and yourself. It will put 
you in touch with higher unseen forces which will 
become your mental and spiritual support. 

To begin with, you wiU falter and stumble, but 
each shp will strengthen your limbs and your sense of 
balance. 

Acquiring the power of speech, you will dig deeper 
than ever before into your personahty, finding therein 
new sources of wealth. You wiU forge ahead of your 
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fellows, and your gain will be great. The public is 
looking for you; business is looking for you; com¬ 
merce is looking for you. There is no over-production 

in this market; only a grave and perilous under¬ 
production. 

You with your comfortable homes and much money 
spent on your education—^you are the most self-con¬ 
scious, the most fearful. You are the most needed. 
Are you to keep your knowledge, your training, your 
education to yourself, and let others less fortunate do 
the talking ? 

There are far more and far better speakers among 
the workers than among the well-to-do. The best 
night’s speaking I ever listened to was in Whitechapel, 
among the Reds! 

I had gone to uphold Capitalism to an audience 
of poorly paid men and women. My chairman was a 
young shop assistant. My hearers were from the docks 
and factories. My chairman was the best who ever 
presided at a meeting at which I was present—a lad 
of twenty-five. He had style and grace of speech, and 
courage and the power to command. 

The Reds tried to shout me down, but the chairman 
would have none of it. He was their master. He told 
them that the meeting would be brought to an instant 
end unless due courtesy was shown to me. His eye 
flashed, his sentences rang forth, his voice rose to com¬ 
mand ; and before the strength of his personahty, his 
colleagues and friends wilted and gave way. It stirred 

me to the depths. 

Then we had a debating dog-fight, in which I was 
tested to the uttermost. Both sides learned a lot. I 
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learned, for one thing, what eager, earnest, able, but 
very human, men and women I was confronting. I 
gained also a new insight into other hves. 

I would like to see regular debates arranged be¬ 
tween debating teams. Six employers against six 
workers in each district. What a revelation! How 
much each side would learn. How surprised the em¬ 
ployers would be at the superior speaking and debating 
powers of the workers. How much the workers would 
learn of the anxious difficulties of the employers, of 
their practical problems, of their ceaseless efforts to 
keep the machines going and the workers in work, 
of the solicitude in the hearts of so many of those in 
responsible positions. They would be able to contrast 
them with the loud-mouthed agitators who give them 
the bulk of their oratorical and economic food. Yes, 
the platform is the place for taking the lid off; the 
place for revealing the humanity on both sides. The 
spot where Jock Tamson’s bairns learn to know one 
another; the meeting-house for those whose ignorant 
quarrels do so much to stay economic progress and 
fend off prosperity. 

We can talk ourselves into mutual understanding 
and agreement and into progress. 

This country will never stand dictatorship for long. 
Its only alternative is discussion, full, free and frank. 
But we cannot have discussion if more than nineteen- 
twentieths of the people, including the comfortable 
and well-to-do, who ought to know better, will not 
take off their platform coats and learn the job of 
talking. 

There is no walk in life to which this does not apply. 
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Everywhere ignorance and misunderstanding clog the 
industrial, commercial and social machines. 

If for a year we could abolish the writing of 
letters and meet and talk with all with whom we have 

difficult relationships, how much better would we 
get on. 

Five minutes’ talk will often destroy an antagonism 
which months of correspondence has steadily increased. 

My own life is a story of social and business contacts 
gained through getting on to my hind legs. And no 
one has suffered more from nerves than I. Business and 
social contacts leading to happiness and profit and the 
searching of my own soul. These after-meeting gather¬ 
ings, when a few come to see you and ask you some 
question, tell you some human story, or renew some 
old friendship—what a series of pictures of life! 

What a profound loss had I allowed these dread¬ 
ful nerves, that hammering of the heart in the breast, 
to conquer me, instead of I conquering them. What 
an education that standing on the legs means to us. 
It means thinking and searching for facts; it means 
arrangement and deliberation; it means getting your 
own mind clear so that its contents can be made plain 
to the listeners. 

Writing is not on the same plane; it is talking to 
a sheet of paper. Nor broadcasting, for it is talking 
to a metal box. Where are the eager faces, where the 
life revelation, where the splendid human contacts? 

The writer and the broadcaster are paid back in 
their own coin. They receive letters—sheafs of them. 
But what are letters?—dumb, stiff, expressing ill the 
personality. I would rather chat with six good folk 
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after a meeting than receive a hundred letters after 

finishing an article or a broadcast talk. 

I would rather have a Bolshie attack me in open 
meeting and follow it up at the hall door, than receive 
two days later his ill-written epistle. That way I know 
my man. I see his make-up. I can detect his trouble. 

I can correct any misapprehension. I can meet a 
human personahty. 

All this dictatorship business is but a flight from 
humanity; a running away from the contacts between 
TYin.n and man; the iron ruling of the inarticulate human 
mass. A crushing out of that most sacred thing, the 
individual point of view, the personal aspiration, the 
freedom to live somehow, anyhow, without undue let 
or hindrance. Talking, speaking, are the sure shields 

of Britain against this crushing process. 

Mutual understanding and appreciation depend on 
talking and on nothing else. Let Britain become the 
talking-shop of the world; let us be known as a nation 
of talkers—so that we may become a nation of better 
shopkeepers. Not easy this, for the Enghsh in par¬ 
ticular. For the W^elsh, the Irish and the Scots, with 
their Celtic blood, talking is second nature, but the 
Enghsh have in recent generations acquired a curious 
fad for reserve. The upper- and middle-class Enghsh 
Pubhc School influence is at the bottom of the trouble. 
Dr. Rennier, in his clever and subtle book. The English, 
are they Human? puts the blame on Arnold of Rugby 
and on the traditions created by his influence. 

This phase wiU pass, must pass. 

The Enghsh have nothing to be ashamed of; nothing 
to conceal. Theirs is the earth and the fuhness thereof. 
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But if they would retain it in their power, they must 
fight for democratic freedom by talking and discussing 
much more frequently and more ardently than they do. 
They must fight this shirt business. The world is 
covering itself in shirts: red, blue, black, brown, 
green, grey, silver, and a host of others. The shirt has 
become the symbol of Fascism, the end to public 
discussion. Shirts versus Words is the battle-cry of 
to-day and to-morrow. Those who don shirts are for 
closing the mouths of the public and stifling discussion. 
The shirts are the signals for autocracy, dictatorship. 
This country’s history has been a fight for freedom. 
Is our whole heritage to be lost in “a shirt”? The 
shirters knows better than their public; so the pubhc 
must be silent. Who, wearing a shirt, is so wise, so 
experienced in administration as to be able to better 
free discussion of peoples ? Shirt domination means a 
series of bloody struggles between the various colours 
of shirts with nothing in the end but conflict, civil war, 
anarchy. 

The fight we are waging is that between a self- 
appointed man and his obedient minions on the one 
hand and the free people on the other. 

Looking round the shirt-world as we see it, and 
taking stock of relative achievements, it would appear 
that this old country is doing just a bit better than any 
of the shirt countries. 

The real meaning of life lies in the cultivation of 
the soul, which demands freedom, as httle interference 
with a quiet life as possible, and the contemplation of 
the worlds of Nature and the spirit. 

Always, of course, upon a basis of economic security. 
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I fail to find any people so well off as ourselves; both 
rich and poor alike. We have made great strides, we 
are making them now, all by free talk and discussion; 
the releasing of human grievances and complexes and 
the steady, gradual cure of the underlying ills. I 
would rather concede the right of every man—Com¬ 
munist or squire—^to mount the platform than his 
compulsory wearing of a shirt. 

If the shirt is analysed, it will be fotmd to contain a 
fibre wherein are mixed distrust of human nature and 
self-conceit, and the whole woven into a set of combina¬ 
tions which spell regulation for every moment of life. 
It is the garment of the contemptuous know-alls. We 
do not want a set of rules—perfect or imperfect. We 
are a series of human units, each with his own individual 
characteristics. If we don the shirt, we obliterate our¬ 
selves and become one of milli ons of like specimens. 

Shirts fight shirts with bombs and machine-guns. 
We fight the lot with thought and speech. Our battle¬ 
field is the platform. Hyde Park is the symbol. 

There may be cranks in Hyde Park, but they are 
letting off crank-steam, which exists in every com¬ 
munity and must have an outlet. Without that safety 
valve, dangerous accumulations gather in the body— 
politic or religious. 

We cannot all talk, though many more should than 
do. But we can listen and the listening affords a great 
public relief. The craft of listening is of paramount 
importance. It is the counterpart of talking. Like 
that of talking, it is neglected. How few people can 
listen well and attentively. How eager we all are to 
butt in before the other fellow has said his say. The 
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more we practise real, good talking on or off the plat¬ 
form, the more we shall learn to listen. Bad talking 
begets bad listening. Interruption spells bad talking 
as well as bad listening. 

The shirt-men are those who hate to listen. They 
know it all already. Humanity can teach them noth¬ 
ing. Our quest, therefore, is for the new army of 
talkers and listeners. 

In regard to listening, I detect a great difference 
between the lay and the professional minds; the control 
of the latter is much greater than that of the former. 
The lawyer, the doctor, the accountant has to Usten; 
therefore, he learns how to do so. The average lay¬ 
man, on the contrary, is consumed with impatience. 
He cannot wait till the story is told. Real platform 
experience would teach him the power of control. He 
would begin to know the value of good listening. Good 
listening leads to better thought, and, in the end, to 
better speech. 

Better speech is our salvation. 



CHAPTER XXV 

WAVELENGTHS 


I HOPE I have interested you, helped you, encouraged 
you. For reasons stated, I want to make a speaker 
of you, or, if you are one already, aid you to a better 
technique. Also, I want so to assist myself. The 
writing of this book has made me aware of points 
which had not previously occurred to me, and more 
alive to others which had crossed my mind in rather 
shadowy form. I am now going to talk to you, and to 
myself, about speaking in general and in particular. I 
want to gather the threads of my narrative together 
again to make a speech to you about speaking. 

Thus, you can speak if you want to. You may have 
no parlour tricks, no great natural fluency, no orator¬ 
ical leanings, but you can speak. Get that into your 
head. The number of born orators is small and they 
can be left to look after themselves. They will do that 
all right. I am talking to you who are interested in 
speaking. 

Begin, then, with the idea that you can do it. There 
is nothing magic in speaking. You speak or talk most 
of the day, sitting as a rule. You do not expire from 
nervousness because you are asked your opinion on 
any subject, or asked to deal verbally with any business 
matter. You explain your ideas, not very well perhaps, 
but reasonably well. 

If that is so, why cannot you stand up and do the 
same? “I am nervous,” you say. And I answer, “I 
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am glad of it,” If you were not nervous, you would 
not be worth much, I too, am nervous, as you see; 

have often gone through agonies. The leading speakers 
also are frequently nervous. 

Not long ago I travelled about two hundred miles 
with a member of our present Cabinet, We were both 
billed to speak at a big demonstration. He was so 
nervous on the journey that he could not bear to con¬ 
verse, even on the most trivial matter. Yet he had 
spoken almost daily for years. After the meeting was 
over, and on the return journey, he was like a school¬ 
boy released—full of fun and jokes, 

I want you to be nervous. It means that you have 
that necessary sensitiveness which will call forth the 
best that is in you, and enable you to gauge the feelings 
of your audience. Remember, therefore, that the big 
majority of the family of speakers suffer from the 
thing which worries you. 

As time goes on you will feel it less. That has been 

4 

my experience. To-day, I am much less nervous than 
I was, but there are occasions when it all comes back, 
just as it came back to the Cabinet Minister, The 
excuse for him, experienced and hardened as he was, 
was that he was about to make a declaration of change 
of policy, burn his boats, and take a new line. It 
worried bim spiritually and oratorically. When he 
rose to speak he was quite cool. His nervous agitation 
had called forth his inner forces, and these were ready 


at the right moment. 

There is really no reason why you should not 
express yourself as well standing as you do sitting. If 
half-a-dozen people are seated round a cafe table, and 
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you are asked for your views, or offer them without 
being asked, your heart does not hammer in your 
breast, you do not have that sinking feehng. Really, 
there is httle difference between the two. 

With me the normal position is really reversed. I 
speak much better standing than sitting—more strongly, 
with more conviction, more force. Standing, I become 
a new man, as if some glands begin to fxmction the 
moment I stand up, which are only at half-cock when 
I am sitting. I know that my case is exceptional. 
There are two “me’s”: the sitter and the speaker, 

who is a much better fellow. 

So you, also, have two “you’s”: the sitter, who 
begins by being a more vigorous and effective fellow, 
and the speaker. But, with practice, you can train 
the speaker in you, just as I am now training the sitter. 
The sitter in me is much more effective than he used 
to be. Since I left the Bar, I have had to train the 
sitter, because recently so much of my talking and 
speaking has been done from a chair. I am doing the 
thing I want you to do—only in the reverse way. 

You must introduce your sitting-seK to your speak¬ 
ing-self. Get them to know one another. Your sitter 
is yourself in your natural mood. Let him convince 
your speaker that all he has to do is to be the same. 
In fact, convince your two selves that they are but 
one, namely, your own natural self. 

The speaking of to-day makes that easier than the 
speaking of the past. In the past, speaking was 
formal, oratorical, tending to pomposity. To-day, it is 
much more natural. The best speakers of to-day are 
those who exnress their own nersonalities in the most 
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natural way. It is personality which counts with an 
audience. 

If you are a bit of a “card” among your friends, if 
you are a strong stater of views, be the same on your 
feet. Try, and you will be surprised at the results. 
Think out your subject carefuUy, arrange it, as I have 
suggested, fashion it into a mental picture and rise and 
tell what you see. There is the business in a nutshell. 
Get rid of the idea that you have to learn some lesson 
as an actor learning his part. You must not do that. 
Practise, practise, practise at the job of creating mind- 
pictures and talking about them, simply, naturally. 

It may be a little difficult at first, but soon you wiU 
find a definite improvement. 

Once your mental image is clear, you have won half 
the battle. The second half involves the conquest of 
the audience. The audience is a blmred mass of 
varying humans. It can be moulded to yom* way, if 
your mind-picture is clear and you put it across well. 

This involves three things: the clear picture, the 
good telling of it, and the strength of your personafity. 

The last is of supreme importance. At the root of 
it lies health. To speak effectively, you must be well 
and have reserves of energy. It is not my job to tell 
you how to become and keep well. Consult your 
doctor as to that. 

One or two hints I can, however, give to you if you 
are to be engaged in arduous campaigning. Meeting 
after meeting on the same day involves real strain, and 
strain has to be compensated by replenishment of the 


reserves of nervous energy. 

Alcohol, the great tempter, will not help you; may 
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lead you astray. I am not a teetotaller, but I know 
that the wrong way to acquire energy is to whip up 
your tired nerves with stimulants. 

Amazingly effective are those beverages which have 
food value. Take one of these before a big meeting or 
in between a series of meetings, and you will be sur¬ 
prised at the result. 

During my second Peebles and South Midlothian 
campaign, I spoke eighty-four times in fourteen days, 
and but for such help I should have collapsed. 

Yes, be fit and you will dominate your audience. 
Be feeble and it will dominate you. 

Think for a moment what composes an audience, 
and what is the real problem you have to solve in 
making it come round to your way of thinking. The 
audience comprises a number of persons who have 
decided to come to hear you speak. This means a 
desire to know your mind; to hear your voice; to make 
contact with your personality. 

The mood of each is one of anticipation, interest; 
a bias towards sympathy—with, of course, exceptions. 

Imagine that one member of your audience on 
arriving at the hall found that no one else had turned 
up, and that he and you were left alone to talk the 
matter over. You might, of course, in disgust, leave 
him to his own devices. But if you were wise you 
would not. You would have a chat with him. He 
might already be a supporter, in which case there 
would be less purpose in a talk; but let us assume that 
he is an opponent or a doubter. 

He and you have it out. He happens to be well up 
in the subject, with clear-cut ideas and a reasonable 
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power of argument. You argue with him. As likely 
as not he may hold his own with you. To each, the 
other is the audience. The stakes are even; it is man 
against man. 

How different the situation if, as it should be, the 
man is one of a crowd. The moment he enters he loses 
something, by contributing it to a common psychic pool 
which holds the crowd together. The units are no 
longer single, but co-operative, each having lost in the 
process a portion of his personahty. 

The man whom you found so difficult in single 
combat is not much more than half of himself once he 
is merged in the crowd. 

Your audience, therefore, consists of a series of re¬ 
duced personalities, which at the outset are not yet 
merged into one united personahty. Each unit has his 
own personahty wavelength, but has ceased to trans¬ 
mit on that wavelength and is awaiting the new 
audience wavelength. Which is where you come in. 

It is your business to send out feelers by means of 
your own vibrations, searching for a contact between 
your own approximate wavelength and that which the 
audience is beginning to build up. This audience-con¬ 
trol is more psychic than anything else. 

Two sets of vibrations are searching for one another 
in the hope of estabhshing unity. How dehcate it ah is! 
That is why a certain degree of nervousness is so 
helpful. Nervousness means awareness of the need for 
this delicate searching, and preparation for the difficult 
task. The self-confident type—“ I never felt nervous in 
my life”—cannot succeed as well as the more self- 

conscious and diffident. 
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The aggressive manner in which the tormer emit 
their own vibrations is certain to jar on many members 
of the audience, and to prevent the creation of an 

harmonious audience entity. 

Consider a gathering assembled with the friendliest 

of intentions; say, the guests at a public dinner, who 
fori TiT-ckll fl.rft in fl. ha.nnv mood after wine and 


tobacco. 

Here is an audience for the taking; yet how few 

know how to accept the gift. 

The right wavelength for this audience is one which 

is attuned to the mood already created. 

The audience feels splendid; there is not a hostile 
element. It expects the level of happiness already 
created to be raised, or at least maintained. 

You must rise, seeking to tune in to that level, that 

wavelength. 

It will not be the same level or wavelength as in 
the case of other types of meetings. A wavelength 
which has, as yet, no number; the wavelength of 
cordial goodwill. 

Do not force the issue, even with this type, until 
you are experienced. Begin quietly on a note of genial 
fun; avoid apology, which at once lets you and the 
audience down. 

Be tactfully confident and suggest fun at the outset 
without digging too deeply into its storehouse. Only 
the adept can afford, to risk taking his audience by 
storm—joke-storm. Let the audience see that it is 
to be allowed, to remain on its jovial wavelength and. 
time in quietly to it. Then gradually raise it to brighter, 
more rapid vibrations. Keep the interest and the fun 
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on an ascending line. All of which requires careful 
thought in advance. Arrange yoiur ideas so that at 
the first sentence there should come a smile, a little 
later a titter, then a roar of laughter. 

If you begin too abruptly, without seeking to find 
the wavelength of the audience, you will in all prob¬ 
ability never make it into one harmonious body. It 
will remain a series of scattered units, emitting all 
sorts of vibrations, which will jar with one another, and 
with yours, and leave you in the imhappy position of 
struggling somehow through your speech, amid the mut¬ 
tered conversations of groups seated aroimd the tables. 

I well remember having my audience-nerves shat¬ 
tered by a friend who began at the wrong end and on 
the wrong wavelength. He is a man who tends to be 
over-dramatic. He has many of the elements of an 
orator, but is without training, and does his good 
things at the wrong times. 

He was the recipient of a presentation at a dinner 
in the north. A large and friendly gathering was there 
to wish him well. He was much affected by the occa¬ 
sion and the warmth of feeling behind it. Many of his 
dead father’s friends were present. Seeking to strike 
a dramatic note at the outset, he began his speech by 

saying in dramatic tones— 

“My father died in 1910—I feel that he is here with 

us in this room to-night.” 

Excellent, if he had said it towards the end of his 
speech, after he had tuned his audience by gradual 
stages into a mood when they would accept a startling 

statement of the supernatural. 

But entirely bad for an opening sentence. It at 
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once jarred on the sensibilities of those present, and 
put the assembling wavelengths of the audience all 
out of tune with one another. He began too dramatic¬ 
ally and shocked his hearers, and never regained control. 

Let me take you next to another type of meeting 
less easy of control—one where people engaged in the 
same business or profession are present to hear you 
on a topic of mutual interest. You are going to sug¬ 
gest some new technical or professional developments 
to a group well-versed in the subject and with reason¬ 
ably open minds. Your speech is to be followed by 
questions and a debate. 

You want to put across a new idea which will be in 
conflict with old prejudices, but which, nevertheless, 
will be received with courtesy and respect. 

You have to find the wavelength of this audience, 
an audience which at the outset is bound to contain 
elements which are intellectually adverse. The more 
an audience is equipped intellectually, the more care¬ 
ful must be your treatment—on the mental plane. 

The mere fact that you can tune into its wave¬ 
length and make it ascend or descend with yours 
does not mean that you have converted your adver¬ 
saries. But it does mean that from the outset you 
have so lulled the hostile elements as to make them for 
listening purposes conform to the general vibrational 
speed. 

In the case of an audience well-equipped technically 
or professionally, your opening movements must not 
stray into the realms of sentiment, but must keep to 
those of the mind. 

Again, you should begin on the lowest note, quietly. 
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and outline in simple terms the problem which you have 
come to discuss. Next, relate that problem to the 
bigger problem of mankind in order to show its im¬ 
portance and to pave the way for the innovations 
you propose to support. 

Having done that, suggest that you have good 
reason for your views, which reason can best be 
appreciated when the situation is fully analysed. 

Proceed then to analyse the whole position, reveahng 
where existing defects He. Then suggest your remedies; 
arguing for each as you go along. At the same time, 
deal with the objections which you have judged will 
certainly be made to your scheme. End by saying 
that you appreciate the difficulties which others will 
have, and by pointing out that on the whole, and 
despite these very understandable difficulties, you 
think your conception should prevail. 

By this gradual and analytical method, you will 
keep your audience on your own level all the time and 

considerably reduce opposition. 

The most flagrant fault which I have detected in 
speeches of this kind is that of over-anxiety to stress 
the new ideas too quickly, and without flrst having 
teased out the strands of fact and idea already present 
in the texture of the situation as it exists. 

This spells lack of self-control and of practice. Self- 
control means audience-control, and patience shows 
that you appreciate the difficulties of others. 

The key to success in a conversion-speech made to a 
well-informed audience is in the gradual exposure of 
prevalent weaknesses and the substitution of your own 

suggested improvements. 




IN LEISURE MOMENTS 

I AM talking to you for the moment as one representing 
the youth of to-day. As you listen to my words, you 
may feel that I exaggerate the importance of speaking. 
You of to-day are so different from what we were, 
so much less self-conscious, so much better educated, 
so much surer of yoiu’selves. Doubtless you laugh 
at my fears, for you are already well accustomed 
to hold the platform of life and talk boldly to your 
elders, who ought to know more than you, but appar¬ 
ently do not. You stagger me, you young people: I 
admire you. You seem born ready-made. When I am 
with you, as I hke to be, I feel that my twenty or 
thirty years of added age have been lived in vain. 
Recently I talked to two of you: a whole evening with 
each. The first, aged seventeen, told me all about 
life; the other, a young barrister, who had not yet 
been briefed, told me all about the pleading of cases. 
I was delighted to learn. It did not seem to occur to 
him that possibly I could tell him a thing or two. 
Perhaps aU this stuff I have put before you you know 
already, just as those two know about life and law. 
It is dehghtful. What a saving of time, compared 
with the fives of my generation! We seemed to labour 
against fearful odds unnoticed by most of our elders, 
kept well in our places; so that only in recent years 
do we seem to have grown to maturity—maturity 
which, because we have toiled so much and suffered so 
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much, has become youth, much truer youth than the 
youth of our earlier years. 

So let us talk about the beautiful concepts of youth 

which you can put into your speeches in leisure 
moments. 

Here speaking should be at its best, and is at its 
worst—because my generation has taken so long to 
grow up and is only now seeing the mists clear away, 
revealing the realms of beauty beyond. The majority 
of my contemporaries who are called upon to speak 
at social gatherings clog their speeches with old age, 
with material conceptions. They cannot throw aside 
the dull trappings of the daily round and give vent 
to joyous thoughts of youth, to fancies and strange 
conceits, to imagery and the poetry of thought and 
word. You who have hved at such a pace, yet are 
so young in years, should revel in this golden oppor¬ 
tunity. 

I know of no delight greater than the making up of 
an after-dinner speech; of no more certain means of 
giving pleasure than the dehvery of one worthy of the 
occasion. 

Do you realize that thousands of social gatherings 
are held every winter in our towns and rural centres 
without one speech thereat of quahty equal to oiir best 
writers ? Do you realize that the reason for this is that 
insufficient thought is put into speech preparation ? 

Here you are, you young ones, with an endless road 

of toasts and social speeches ahead of you. 

What a glorious opportunity for you all to dig deep 
into your experience, your reading, your intuition, 
your fancies, and bring forth pictures which for wit 
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and humour, fun and fancy, shall make the social 

speeches of to-day by contrast dull and prosaic. 

How many study the craft of writing! How few 
that of speaking! Think of J. M. Barrie, with his 
quaint, other-world notions, his fantasies. Think of 
Bernard Shaw, with his topsy-turvy conceptions, his 
annihilation of all the mental rubbish that passes for 
sense, the brilliant humour he extracts from looking 
at life from his own bizarre angle. Think of Stanley 
Baldwin, with his literary orations and deft nature- 
pictures. Think of John Buchan, with the power of 
placing events into their historic backgroimd, his easy 
flow of talk, which makes the figures of history walk 
before us as if they lived. Recall J. H. Thomas at a 
dinner and the fun he creates by daring social contrasts, 
by a familiarity with princes which only England could 
support. Remember A. P. Herbert, who speaks almost 
as humorously as he writes, who extracts the essence 
of fun from situations which most of us pass unnoticed. 

These are the result of contact between spirits 
essentially youthful and the drab facts of life. They 
proceed, from analysis, but they would not proceed at 
all if these men were afraid to let themselves go. You 
must be yourself if you are going to paint artistic and 
human word-pictures for your hearers. 

Do not be afraid to be funny. It takes a lot of 
thought and a great deal of personality to amuse. 

There is much philosophy behind fun. So there 
is nothing to be ashamed of. Cast aside your public 
school manner, throw to the winds your reserve and 
let yourself go. What a sheer joy is a speech of humor¬ 
ous fancy, with true insight in every sentence. 
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The Scots, the Irish and the Welsh beat the English 
here. They can be amusing without loss of dignity. 
On the door of every room where a dinner is to be held 
in this dear old England should be an inscription— 

Abandon dignity all ye who enter here. 

What a change there would be; what an addition 
to the joy of the national life. You English, who by 
training speak much more easily and more gracefully 
than do the others, allow formality to loom too largely 
in your contribution. Life is too rich a store-house to 
be closed up by such a fatilt. Read your humorous 
writers and note how they obtain their effects. Make 
speeches with a Wodehouse Jeeves in them, or a 
Linklater Juan in America. Talk richly and deeply 
of life and you will hold your audiences enthralled. 
But, do it simply, naturally, letting loose your own 
personality. 

Study Mark Twain, George A. Birmingham; dig deep 
into the English classical writers. They did not suffer 
from a false restraint. Listen-in to the Prince of Wales 
the next time a speech of his is broadcast. His Royal 
Highness is on the right lines. He gets his fun and 
fancy from life and speaks it with an easy grace. 

Make each of your after-dinner speeches a complete 
picture, not a series of unconnected shots. 

In An lerica they pay much more attention to this 
than we do in England. Much more study is given to 
the preparation of after-dinner speeches. Their tem¬ 
perament wdth its power of vivid phrasing, and its 
unusual angle of vision, helps them. “A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever.” You, with to-morrow in 
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front of you, must create those things of beauty— 
social speeches which are mirrors of our social life. 
There is no social life richer and fuller than the English. 
Life itself will give you your cues, and the study of 
the right technique will teach you how to prepare 
and dehver. Remember what I have said earlier in 
this book—get every fact you can about the toast, and 
about the reason for holding the dinner, and relate 
these two. Wonderful results will follow. You may 
not do too well at the beginning, but you will develop 
as time goes on. 

With that self-assurance which is the greatest asset 
of the youth of to-day you can easily carry it off. 

Plenty of people of my own age, whom I know, have 
quaint ideas, but they will not risk them—beeause 
they belong to my dull and staid generation. You 
with your aplomb and lack of self-consciousness must 
step into the breach and convulse us elders by your 
brilliant sallies. 

Youth, your time has come. 

While in this vein, may I offer another illustration 
of the pictorial method. As I was writing this chapter 
there came to me an invitation to attend the Annual 
Dinner of the London Renfrewshire Association. It 
was to propose the toast of the Assoeiation. 

In preparation, I set out to draw my mental picture. 
How did I do it, and what did it look like ? 

I analysed the situation in the light of some of the 
facts as I knew them. 

These facts are as follows— 

1. The Association is an Association of Renfrewshire 
men and women who live in London. 
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2. I am a Renfrewshire man. I was born in a part of 
Renfrewshire which some years ago was annexed to 
Glasgow. 

3. Renfrewshire lies on the south side of the River 
Clyde as it flows from Glasgow to Greenock. Near 
the river it is flat, but a little farther back rises to 
higher ground. From the highest points a view can be 
seen of the Firth of Clyde, Ayrshire, Arran, and the 
distant Argyllshire hills. 

4. The two principal towns are Greenock and Paisley. 
Greenock is renowned as one of the most rainy places 
in Great Britain. Paisley has long had a facetious 
reputation for thirst. Paisley is the centre of the 
thread industry. 

As a matter of technical treatment for an after- 
dinner speech, how* did I treat these facts and the ideas 
behind them ? 

My flrst thought was: To us here at the dinner, 
Renfrewshire, our home coimty, is of course the 
best county that exists. Being Scots, it became the 
best county in the best country. Why is it the best 

country ? 

1. Because it gives to the world the best citizens, 
i.e. ourselves. 

2. Because of its situation. It is neither highland 
nor lowland. The Highlands are the centre of dreamy 
fancies, impracticable fantasy stuff. The Lowlands 
breed the hard-fisted, mean folk who figure in Scots 

stories. 

We are neither one nor the other, but a delicious 
blending of both. 

Our county, however, loves beauty and so it has 
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taken up a geographical position second to none, a 
front seat in the stalls, with the grimy Glasgow people 
in the pit behind; and with the glorious distant hills 
in front one can feast on beauty, without being affected 
by its too dreamlike quality. 

What does this unusual situation mean ? 

It means (1) that we are able to guide the great and 
stirring River Clyde on its journey to Greenock, then 
when it ceases to be a river and becomes a firth mixed 
up with the sea, we disdainfully hand it over to the 
inferior Ayrshire and say to Ayrshire— 

“You can now look after the thing—^it has ceased 
to be a Scottish river.” 

(2) That we being close to Glasgow and of the salt 
of the earth, Glasgow, in order to keep itself in good 
health and energy, has to nibble a bit from us every 
now and again as she has done through her various 
Annexation Acts. Therefore, I picture Renfrewshire as 
the vitamin D centre supplying energy to that great city. 

As I happen to have been born in an annexed portion, 
I then conceive a fancy picture about my own position 
as follows— 

1. My father, who was born in Dumbartonshire, 

I imagine to 

have said to himself: “This son of mine, born in the 
greatest county on earth, wiU put on airs when he 
grows up and dominate the lot of us, so I must remove 
him in infancy to a very inferior county (in fact the 
family removed into Lanarkshire when I was six 
months old) so that he may only know himself 
as a citizen of Lanarkshire and so remain humble.” 

2. Glasgow, realizing that my birth was that of a 


which IS on the other side of the Clyde, 
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future leader of mankind, immediately on my depar¬ 
ture proceeded to annex the territory in which I was 
born, so that it could say: “This man was really born 
in Glasgow.” 

Going back to Renfrewshire, I referred to it as 
having both the wettest (Greenock) and the driest 
(Paisley) towns in Scotland. The reference to Paisley 
was, of course, a skit on its comic reputation for thirst. 

Dealing further with Paisley, I proceeded by a 
process of analysis to ask— 

What does it make? Answer—thread. What does 
thread do ? Hold our trousers up and also hold shirts 
together. What do shirts do? Answer—not only do 
they cover our bodies, but they cover all the new¬ 
fangled pohtical movements of the world. Who lead 
those movements ? Answer—such men as Hitler, Mus¬ 
solini, Moseley, Stalin, O’Duffy and others. Who dom¬ 
inates them? Answer—the thread-makers of Paisley, 
who have only to withhold their thread and the whole 

shirt business will come to an end. 

All this, of course, treated in light and humorous vein. 

Then I come to the last question. 

If this association is an association of people 
from the best county in the world, why do these 
people leave that county and take up their homes in 

London ? 

It must either be for their own sakes or for the sake 
of others. 

Obviously, it can only be for the sake of the great 
centre of the Empire. 

If Glasgow has to feed off Renfrewshire and there 
obtain its vitamins, so also must London. 
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We members of the Association are therefore the 
great altruists sacrificing ourselves by leaving home 
in order to give London its vitamin D and make an 

A1 metropohs. 

Along such lines did I deal with that toast. I detail 



them in order to show that the making of this type 
of speech depends solely on creating a picture and 
analysing it. 

This is how I thought the matter out. 

I saw Renfrewshire as shown above. 

. And having two days before the dinner, and having 
in about fifteen minutes visuahzed the above and seen 
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its implications, I was able to dismiss the matter from 
my mind and recall it precisely when I rose to speak. 
Why ? Simply because I saw it clearly in my mind’s 
eye, and therefore knew that all I had to do was to 
see it again when I stood up and deal with any part 
of it which came to my first fancy. It was all there 
waiting and ready for the telling when the right moment 
came. 


My speech went back to my father’s formula. Relate 
the toast to the reason for the gathering, and the 
proposer also. 

Each idea was founded on an actual fact. The 


speech was greeted with as much laughter as if I had 
told a series of funny stories, and I did not tell one. 

I am not saying this in any boastful spirit, or pre¬ 
tending that I can do what you cannot do. I am 
putting forward this illustration to demonstrate that 
by following the prescription given to me over thirty 
years ago, good results can be obtained. 

Observe, also, that never for a moment did I have 
to stray outside the subject, and that the subject was 
that of the people whc were listening to me, mainly 

members of the Association. 

But as there were others present, such as members 
of the Glasgow and Lanarkshire Associations, and a 
few Londoners, the fun was directed at all present. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

FACING THE PHBLIC 

Again I take you on a flight of fancy. 

So far, t hin gs have been relatively calm and peace¬ 
ful. But you have still to face the public, which is an 
entirely different proposition. It has been said that the 
public is an ass. It can be, and it can be an angel. 
It is for you to make it the one or the other. Here is 
the real tough job for you, one which will test all your 
faculties much more fully than the dinner or the 
technical discussion. You may reply— 

“Yes, test me, but not at the same mental level.” 

Once I should have agreed with you; to-day, I do 
not. Now I think the least-trained audience should be 
treated to the best of your thoughts. Though your 
method of expression may vary, simplicity should 
always be your keynote, despite the fact that with an 
audience of people of technical training the use of 
technical words and expressions is obviously right. 

You are about to make your flrst political speech 
at a time of great public excitement. Passions are 
high. Slogans are rife. Misrepresentation is abroad. 
Partisans and enemies will be present, as well as a 

large body of quiet people who have not made up 
their minds. 

It is to them that your appeal should be made. 
If you can convince them, or a considerable proportion 
of them, you have won your flght. Your job is aU the 
more difficult because of the presence in the audience 
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of these three discordant groups—your backers, your 
opponents, and the neutrals. The fervour, the noise, 
the loud-mouthed partisanship of the two, jar on the 
all unportant non-committed. The wavelength business 
becomes all the more difficult. To begin with, there 
are at least three possible wavelength groups present 

most likely more. The opponents have theirs, the 
supporters theirs, and the neutrals probably several. 
And you have yours, which must dominate and, in 
the end, fix the others, or you fail. 

The audience arrives in a state of high vibration, 
which is all in your favour. Because it is excited, it 
responds much more readily. Its wavelengths vary 
much more quickly. The more excited it gets, the 
easier your task, if you know how to perform it. 

The most difficult meeting I ever addressed was one 
in a certain mining village in South Midlothian. The 
audience was composed almost to a man of miners, 
and Labour supporters at that. They did not cheer 
me when I arose; they did not interrupt me when I 
spoke; they allowed me to sit down in silence and had 
no questions to ask me. This occurred at each of the 
meetings in this place. You can imagine how I dreaded 
those which followed No. 1 in the series. 

It was as if the men had come there for the express 
purpose of saying by their appalling silence: “ That is 
what we think of you—nothing—simply nothing.” In 
such a case, the audience has created a vacuum round 
its own wavelength—in which the vibrations had 

ceased to vibrate—mine and theirs. 

At the other end of the scale is the full, eager, tumul¬ 
tuous meeting. 
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To-night, imagine that you have to speak at two 
meetings. At the first, you are the first speaker; at 
the second, you are the second. Your technique will 
vary accordingly. 

At the first you mount the platform of a hall in 
which the audience is assembled. It does not know 
you, only knows that you are billed to speak. The in¬ 
dividuals are wondering about you. Not knowing your 
quality, they are a little nervous about you. You may 
be stage-struck, may speak badly, may bore them or 
annoy them. They are in a state of uncertainty. They 
are asking themselves what you are like, and what 
sort of a performer. Accordingly, their hostility or 
their support is not so definite as it will be when they 
have learned about you. Your followers know you are 
one of them, but they have not heard you and are 
afraid that you may let them down. 

Your opponents do not know whether you are easy 
game or difficult, and so they are holding back. The 
neutrals are neutral, with a certain interest in your 
personality. 

In each section there is a subconscious desire that 
you will do well. An audience hates an inefEective 
speaker. It lets them down. They feel uncomfortable; 
as when looking at a bad picture. They ought not to 
have come out to listen to such stufE. 


So whatever they may think of your views, they 
want you to do well. It makes the meeting worth 
while. It is upon this incoherent assembly of electrical 
currents or vibrations that you have to work, that it 


may become one in essence, and one which, because you 


with 


15—(C.94) 
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however much any sections or units of it may differ 
from you at the end. 

I am coming with you on to the platform. You and I 
are now in the ante-room, with the chairman and a 
few others. I know that you are nervous, and I am 
glad. You hate it, of course, and wish that you had 
never come. Your feeling spreads to me, giving me, 
too, that sinking feeling. If the speech were my job, 
I should not feel thus—now. At least, only very 
slightly. But through you I am back along the road¬ 
way of the years to my younger, less-experienced self. 
I am worrying about you, trying to send Coue-like 
messages of encouragement. The secretary tells us 
that we must now go on to the platform. The chairman 
leads the way. You next, I after you, because I want 
to sit behind you, so that I may help you with my 
thoughts and vibrations. 

As we walk in there is mild cheering. 

Look now at the sea of faces. They look inteUigent, 
and interested. But you can see that there is a sub- 
current of anxiety. They are having a good look at 
you. Look back at them. Look at ease. Yes, that is 
right. You look less nervous now. An audience is not 
so bad after aU. The chairman has risen. He is a local 
man holding some position of local importance. Some 
like him, some do not. He has quarrelled with a few. 

The cheers, when he rises, are not too encouraging. 

Of course, in his opening remarks, he has put his 
foot in it. So often that happens, but by no means 
always. A section of the audience has been jarred 
by that stupid over-statement. Do not worry: the 
reaction in your favour will be all the greater. I know 
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you will do weU. I feel it. Remember to be your own 
self; to talk easily about the mind picture which you 
and I have discussed. 

Pay no attention to these interruptions; the chair¬ 
man has stupidly rubbed your opponents up the wrong 
way. If you are interrupted, do not reply unless you 
see a telling way of doing so. Either ignore or crush 
an interruption. The latter is a gift of the gods, so do 
not risk it, unless you feel you must. 

Stand well up. Let them see your fine presence. 
Now, it is your turn. Begin slowly and quietly. But 
see that your tones are firm, indicating that you are 
master of yourself. In a moment or two you will be 
surprised how cool you feel. 

Remember that it is at bottom a question of vibra¬ 
tions, drawing together those of the audience and 
making them time in to yours. The first stage is that of 
letting them see that you are at home with them and 
with yourself. Once you have done that, let them know 
the roadway of ideas you intend to travel, and then, 
stage by stage, proceed along it. Do not hit your 
opponents too hard, unless they become obstreperous. 
As a rule, they are kind to a newcomer. Keep them at 
it. Yes, that is good, you have begim well. You have 
spoken quietly and with a confident note. Your refer¬ 
ence to the chairman was neat and has soothed the row¬ 
dies, for the moment. As you proceed, become a little 
more emphatic in tone, risking a brush with the enemy. 

Watch your pace; you are tending to hurry a little. 
Keep slow. The hall is a big one, and the audience 
has in it some very untutored minds. 

Be as simple as you can, without appearing in any 
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way to condescend. Raise your voice a Httle. I note 
that those at the back of the haU are beginning to 
strain to hear you. 

Your mind, like mine, works too quickly, and so does 
your voice. Now I reahze how often I have lost effect 
by over-rapidity of speech. I think you have got them 
in time now. You are beginning to reahze what I 
meant by my wavelength talk. I can feel that harmony 
has been estabhshed. Audience harmony, which does 
not mean that the whole audience agrees with you. 
Simply that they are deeply interested in you, listening 
to every word—except one or two who are waiting to 
interrupt. Now, one of them has begun. Keep cool. 
The audience do not wish you to be interrupted. They 
want to hear you. Unless you can think of a devastat¬ 
ing repartee, which, if it is devastating will flash out 
of you before you reahze it, merely smile happily and 
say, “ If my friend wiU be so kind, I shah be glad if he 
will wait until I have flnished, and then put his point 
or ask his question.” 

That’s good—^you have done as I suggested. The 
audience have applauded you. Some have shouted: 
“Shut up” and “Chuck him out.” Say you don’t 
want any chucking out but a reasoned heckling and 
discussion later. For the moment you have succeeded. 
All is quiet again. But it may not last. 

You are now getting into the heart of your con¬ 
tentious matter. You must certainly stir up opposition 
in the minds of opponents, and of many of the un¬ 
decided. Go carefuUy here. Remember what I told 
you about analysing the position thoroughly, admitting 
a certain strength in your opponents’ case, but showing 
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that in the end the weight of the argument is in your 
favour. That is much better than mere assertion. 
This meeting is not ripe for mere assertion—poor stuff 
at the best, though sometimes necessary. You and I 
have to motor to another meeting after this one. By 
the time we have arrived, it may be excited and tur¬ 
bulent, and if it is, we shall have to use different 
tactics. 

Your business to-night is to warm up this one for 
the candidate who, as you know, is at another meeting. 
You are arguing your case well. Now you have come 
to the crux. You want them to vote for the candidate. 
Ram it home. Be strong now. Be assertive. You have 
cleared the groimd. Bother these rowdies! But you 
could not help it. Your wise method of subtly dealing 
with their case first has annoyed them. 

Have a go at them. You cannot avoid it now. Hit 
them hard. Try my old trick of heckling them. A 
Roland for an Oliver. Don’t get excited. You are 
playing into their hands. Keep your smile going. 
Tackle that big fellow in the second-back row. He is the 
ringleader. Be bold. Ask him to stand up and repeat 
what he has been trying to say. He has repeated it. 
Now ask him precisely what he means—^to define his 
statement that Communism is the best means of 
solving our difficulties. What does he mean by Com¬ 
munism ? 

Yes, you have done that well. The audience admires 
your boldness. It is hard work, I know, but we will 
have some refreshment from that thermos flask, 
once we are in the car again, speeding to the next 

meetine. 
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There, you see, the big chap is becoming confused. 
Even his colleagues are laughing at him. There is 
psychology in this. Most likely he is a buUy who rules 
his gang and they do not like it. Note the laughter 
from some of them. Tell hun to come forward. Offer 
him the platform. Do not let the chairman protect 
you. Protect yourself and the audience. They like 
you for your cheek. You see the big man is flushed. 
All around hun the crowd is becoming annoyed. 
Now ignore him and look to the other side of the haU. 
Ask if anyone else would like to be cross-examined. 
You will find that no one else will; and you will thus 
regain complete mastery. 

That is splendid! 

What is the noise I hear ? Relief for you. The can¬ 
didate has arrived. Loud cheering and a good deal 
of booing. One day you will earn that. End your 
speech quickly and nimbly by saying that the man of 
the hour has come. He will deal with the problem in 
his own authoritative way. Thank the audience for 
its courtesy and attention. Come, slip away with me 
to the car. That is good. You did very well for your 
first big effort. Now we will leave the candidate to 
his own troubles. You and I go into the ante room, 
put on our hats and coats, and so to the car. 

In the car, as we dash along, I tell you what I think 
and prepare you for the next meeting, at which an 
ex-M.P., a very provocative tjrpe of speaker, has 
been speaking. We have ten miles to drive and you 
are a bit tired. Drink this warm stuff. It will work 
wonders. No alcohol. That would put you into too 
excited a state. What you need is a vitamin re-stocking. 
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You have been speaking out vitamins these last forty- 
five minutes. 

Now you are feeling better. Five miles still to go. 
A word or two about the second meeting. 

Do not worry about what you are going to say. 
The same stufE wiU do. This meeting will be much 
more hectic. I know George Thomson, the former M.P. 
He wiU have lashed the audience into a frenzy. He is 
a master-hand ab it. It is one way of doing things, but 
not the best. It is the cup-tie method, with cup-tie 
results. All excitement and the stirring up of feelings. 
That method is becoming out of date. The late Lord 
Birkenhead was an adept at it, but he had an 
enormous reserve of intellectual and historical back¬ 
ground. He was a genius. Thomson is a tub-thumper, 
but a clever one. He flays his opponents and incites 
his supporters. 

Now, keep a firm control over yourself. This is the 
first time you have addressed successive meetings. 
The second is a pure gamble always. Your brain is 
going fast. The vibrations of the new audience will 
be working at top speed. You must again tune in, but 
if you have the right temperament you will do so 
more easily. 

The more excited the audience, the easier it will be 
to handle, if you are bold and firm. 

Now you realize what I meant when I talked about 
health. Two meetings in an evening is nothing; wait 
till you tackle eleven in a day, then you will need 
every ounce of reserve. 

What a game ! How searching: how stimulating ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

A ROWDY MEETING 


Just as I thought! Thomson had lashed them into a 
fury. The meeting is an enemy hotbed, with three 
to one against you, at the least. He is tiring. He has 
been at it for over an hour. He is looking round for 
help. He knows that you are due. The atmosphere is 
charged with electricity. You have a tough job ahead. 
Keep cool. What an ideal hall. Much easier than the 
last. Small, with a gallery on three sides. Packed, 
too, to the door and ceiling. Just as Thomson is tired, 
so are his opponents. 

They are really waiting for the candidate. You are 
a stop-gap. 

Perhaps they will let you down lightly, as such. 
We shall see. 

Yes, this is a grand audience, one to tackle vigor¬ 
ously, but if I were you I would not risk it. Hold 
yom- hand until you are driven to desperation. 

When you are experienced, you can try another 

line. 

If I were in your shoes, I would keep up Thomson’s 
good work. I would grapple them by the throat. 

Would I? No! I think that unless forced to, I 
would try another line. Ease off the atmosphere at 
the start, by a little humour. It is a good temporary 

release. 

I recall the demonstration at Derby during the 
General Election of 1931. It was one of two parallel 
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demonstrations. The one I was due to speak at was 
opened by Mr, J. H. Thomas, and it fell to Mr. Leslie 
Thomas and myself to hold the fort rmtil the Prime 
Minister, who had been speaking at the other demon¬ 
stration, arrived. Knowing that it was possible for 
Mr. MacDonald to arrive soon after Mr. Thomas had 
finished, I arranged that Mr. Leslie Thomas should 
follow his father, leaving to me the more difficult task 
of bridging the shorter gulf with an audience impatient 
to hear the Premier. 

Also, I wanted Mr. Leslie not to miss the oppor¬ 
tunity of having his first taste of speaking at a big 
meeting. 

He spoke well, and, in due time, came to an end. 
Still no signs of Mr. MacDonald. 

I knew that by this time the audience was beginning 
to tire and was certain to have a third dose of real 
politics from the Prime Minister, so I deliberately set 
myself the task of amusing the crowd. This gave 
welcome relief and prepared the audience to return in 
due course to politics. 

While I was busy chaffing, the Premier entered and 
cut my speech in two : which was to me of no moment, 

though to a new hand like young Mr. Thomas it might 
have been disconcerting. 

I have told this story to show that one has to think 
of the situation from all angles and to subordinate self 
to the needs of the moment. But you cannot be ex¬ 
pected to do this until you are more experienced. 

Therefore, we will now enter the hall and mount the 
platform. 

Have you noted that you are no longer nervous ? 
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You have forgotten your self-consciousness. You are 
keyed up. 

Which means that the best cure for it aU is speak¬ 
ing, and plenty of it. Nothing in the world like an 
Election campaign. What a heartening, hardening 
experience! 

Thomson is looking round, he has heard us coming 
in. See the relief on his face. He has dried up. He 
will be all right by the time he reaches the other meet¬ 
ing which he has to address. He sits down amid a 
mixture of applause and booing. Two or three rowdies 
are on their feet, keen to continue their heckling. 
But he has to go and so it is your turn. The chairman 
rises to announce you. He is much better at the job. 
He is the manager at the local factory. He knows his 
men and can control them. He is doing his work neatly. 
“We want the candidate,” shout the rowdies. 

That gives you a cue. Try your hand at quick re¬ 
tort. Say: “You meanmem&er.” That’s good. 

You get laughs and jeers. But the audience sees 

that you know your business. 

Keep on this theme for a few moments, just to ease 

the strain. Tell them that you have just left the 
candidate and that he is in good fighting form, ready 
to deal with any interruptions and answer any question. 
That, after aU, is the candidate’s job, however tired 
he may be. Not yours. You are only a substitute 

after all, but you are being trained. 

Having said that, suggest that in the few moments 

which must elapse before the hero of the hour arrives, 

you be permitted to give a quiet survey of the position 

as you see it. Create an atmosphere of good humour. 
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for by now it is needed. You have made a good begin¬ 
ning but it will not be so easy to hold it here, for it is 
obvious that your opponents are out for a row. 

If they are, it can’t be helped. You may have to 
face the storm, but do not provoke it. If you have 
to face it, it will be a good lesson for you. Once I 
travelled eighty miles to address a meeting and was 
not allowed to complete a single sentence after all my 
pains and trouble in getting there. So what I have 
survived, you can survive. A shouting down will 
teach you a few things. It is the worst that can 
happen, which is always a good thing to know. It 
teaches control, good nature, patience. Ah! I see you 
are in for it and no mistake. Raise your voice. I can 
hardly hear you. Try a battle of voices with the 
rowdies. 

I recall meetings in Bristol and in Bradford when I 
was not allowed a second’s silence, but I deliberately 
went on with my speech in as loud a voice as I could 
command. Those at the front of the hall heard what 
I said, including the reporters, and in the papers next 
day there was a good report. It is true that at this 
meeting, only the candidate will be reported, but you 
are learning the technique all the time. Rome was not 
built in a day! 

No, don’t look roimd at me with that somewhat 
agonized expression. You are giving your 

away to the very men who have set out to make you 
squeal. 

Face them like a man. Bellow at them. Anything. 
Platitudes, if you like. “What shall I say next?” 
Say it, whatever it is. Try to forget the row and carry 
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on. Go steadily through the speech you made at the 
last meeting. Don’t get angry. Remember what I 
told you about my first debate in the Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity Union. What a fool I made of myself! I ran up 
the White Flag and sat down. It took me a long time 
to recover from that. If I had been cooler and more 
determined, I should not have earned the contempt of 
the crowd. 

What’s a crowd anyway? It will all be forgotten 
to-morrow morning. They are only trying to pull 
your leg. Their real game is the candidate. I know 
what a strain it is. Of course, I could rise and take 
your place and get into hot water myself, but I do 
not intend to do so. 

It’s your funeral, not mine, so enjoy it while you can. 

You will live, all the fitter, to fight another day. 
Aren’t you glad you drank that beverage? Without 
it you would have been done for. Of course, you will 
feel tired to-morrow, and probably the next day, as 
if a steam roller had passed over you, but that will 
teach you that health counts first, last, and every time. 

Try heckling the hecklers again. It was a trump 

card at the last meeting. 

Pix your eye on that red-haired chap with the 
spectacles. He looks a nasty customer. Catch on to 

one of his remarks and tackle him. 

A sudden silence. What did I tell you? Boldness 
does it. Lucky fellow! The relief of Lucknow and 
your colours have not been hauled down. A splen(fid 
baptism of fire, for here comes the candidate earher 
than you expected. What a roar and what a scene! 

Now, all are awaiting his speech. How unexpectedly 
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attentive they are. See what you have done: you and 
Thomson. You have drawn a lot of their teeth. You 
have helped to exhaust their emotions and release 
their complexes. Such is democracy and its infinite 
value. You may think your second effort was poor. 
It could not help being so, in the speech-making sense, 
but it has had its value. 

They are now listening to the hero’s words. You 
have helped him in his task. You have done real 
service to him and to yourself. 

So, let us slip away and get home. We have a long 
journey yet in front of us. We will forget about 
speaking until to-morrow, when we will have another 
talk about it. 

Meantime, as we travel home, allow your brain to 
quiet down. This is essential. Forget that you have 
spoken. Think of the last cup-tie you attended, or 
the best film you have recently seen. Change your 
thoughts. The big mistake so many people make is 
to keep on making their speeches until the small hours 
of the morning, when perhaps, if they are lucky, they 
may fall into a fitful sleep, only to awaken later feeling 
absolutely tired out. 

If you are to be a speaker, you must cultivate the 
habit of closing your mind to the past. Don’t keep on 
worrying as to how you have done. Not the same 
day or evening anyhow. Forget all about it. 

When you get home, take some food, as also one of 
the milk powder beverages, and so restore yourself to 
life once again. And so to sound sleep. 

Do your best and cut out vanity. 

This takes time. I well recall how I used to keep on 
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wondering, “How did I do?” and try as subtly as I 
could to find out what other people thought—hoping, 
of course, always for a flattering verdict. 

With experience that passes, or ought to pass. 

I have now got myself to this state of automatic 
mental control that within five minutes of making a 
speech, I have almost forgotten the very fact that I 
have made it. My performances vary: some bad, 
some good. It is mostly a matter of health and form. 
I do my bit, to the best of my abihty, and I think no 
more about it. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

LOUD BEAVERBROOK GIVES A LEAD 


To-morrow has come and you are still alive, if a little 
tired. 

Yes, that was a rowdy meeting you addressed last 
night. If you are to continue in public life you must 
be prepared for these. But they will not form the 
bulk of your experience, for which you may be thank¬ 
ful. Most of your speaking will be quiet and to orderly 
audiences. But noisy audiences have their value, just 
as quiet ones have. The former sharpen your wits, 
the latter develop your mind and the higher forms of 
expression. 

Talking of rowdy meetings, I had an interesting ex¬ 
perience in West London. I went to the Paddington 
Baths Hall to hear Lord Beaverbrook. Not so much 
to hear what he said as to note how he said it. I had 


read much about his speaking, developed within recent 
years. Men had told me of his gradual improvement, 
beginning from a definite difficulty in public expression 


with steady progress until now. I want you to think 
about him and to be inspired by him. You may 
disagree with him, or you may not, but none can deny 
him two things—an inspired vision and the courage 
to state his thoughts in the most difficult places. 
He has jumped into the bath at the deep end. He 
certainly did so in the Paddington Baths HaU, for 

there were many Reds present, determined to shout 
him down. 
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He had as an aid the microphone, which, now that I 
realize it more clearly, is a splendid foil to the rowdies. 

When and where I spoke politically, there were no 
microphones. Similarly with yon last night. Conse¬ 
quently, at times, the racket drowned us out. With 
the microphone as his ally. Lord Beaverbrook could 
be heard all the time and by everybody, despite 
almost constant interruption. He showed that he 
rmderstood the value of this instrument, for in the 
main he ignored the interruptions and carried on as if 
they did not exist. 

Accordingly, his speech came over as a unit, un¬ 
broken. Had there been no microphone, it would have 
come over as a series of disjointed fragments. And it 
was a good speech, in the circumstances. It was cour¬ 
ageous and provocative, and these were the right 
tactics for the occasion. He was discussing a burning 
question—the menace of the Co-operative movement 
to the small trader. The issue is a simple one; to be 
dealt with on broad lines, but only successfully dealt 
with in a mixed and heated meeting, if these lines are 

expressed in graphic terms. 

His whole method was that of the use of homely 
graphic illustrations. There were times when I thought 
he over-did the baiting of the opposition, and it was 
useful for me to note this, for it is a fault which I have. 
But he was right in seizing them by the throat in his 
first sentence, as he did. He dwelt rather too long on 
the more general issues of the world-fight between the 
excesses of the Socialists and the need for law and 
order. This stuff would have been excellent for a 
political meeting, as distinguished from a municipal 
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one, but when he got down to the issues at the London 
County Council elections, he was excellent indeed. 

I was surprised at his fluency and his eloquence. If 
he has not spoken until recent years, he has certainly 
made great strides. One thing which rather breaks 
his dominant contact with the audience is his attach¬ 
ment to notes. These must be discarded if he is to go 
into the flrst rank. 

Their use made me feel that he could not swim 
entirely on his own, but had every now and again to 
take hold of the bits of paper on the desk in front of him. 
Of course, I am perhaps more sensitive to that sort of 
thing than most. I know that if I required to catch 
on to notes, I should not be in my best form. When¬ 
ever he looked at his—it was not often—I felt as if I 
myself were doing so and it made me nervous—on his 
account. 

But that, in a sense, is a minor criticism. What he 
did show was courage, determination, a fine choice of 
images and a pleasing fluency. Also a dynamic per¬ 
sonality. He faced his opponents and let them have 
it. What a force he would be—on the Socialist side. 
What a smasher he may be—of Socialism. 

He was doing, and is regularly doing, the very thing 
which I miss, as I have already stated, in other in¬ 
dustrial and commercial leaders—the will to go out 
in the highways and byways and talk to the ordinary 
people, the Democracy. 

There is in him much of Ramsay MacDonald and 
Lloyd George, though he lacks their flights into the 
poetry of oratory. 

Lord Beaverbrook has, of course, advantages 

—(C.94) 20 pp. 
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the other industrial and commercial leaders. He is a 
journahst and hves by headlines and catchwords, which 
are so valuable in big public meetings. Many of our 
pohticians, including those just mentioned, have a 
large stock of these. 

They are not of the highest order of expression, but 
they are useful in democratic discussions. The pubhc 
thinks in broad simple images. If the leaders can 
supply these without departing from such truth as 
is in them, they help in the good work. 

But what I want to stress is Lord Beaverbrook’s 
vision and courage. Even those who cannot agree with 
him must admit that anyone who, by determined 
action and vivid phrase, causes widespread pubhc 
discussion of important issues is doing an important 
national work. 

Take the first opportimity of going to one of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s pubhc meetings. It wih interest you 

as a student and inspire you. 

But I want to stress another aspect of the speaking 
problem. These experiences which you are now having 
in quiet and in hectic meetings wiU prove to be in¬ 
valuable to you later on. 

Assume that your firm is a member of a trade associa¬ 
tion. There is none whom trade associations need so 
much as the man with a knowledge of technical prob¬ 
lems who can state his case as a leader should and as a 

lawyer can. 

Here lies yovir key to commercial and industrial 
leadership. The training in pubhc affairs which you 
are imdergoing now wiU give you a grasp of the bigger 
issues and the principles underlying them. 
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There is not one problem in your business which is 
not a part of something greater—a greater which 
stretches across the world and embraces business in 
every part of the globe. 

The more you learn to look beyond your own appar¬ 
ent immediate interests and see the potential co¬ 
operative relationships between these and a thousand 
others of a like kind, and indeed of other kinds also, 
the more wisely and capably are you going to deal 
with those ahead of you. 

There is lack of vision—in too many quarters. 

Vision simply means seeing your problem in its en¬ 
tirety, and if you do that, you will solve it all the 
better. 

The combination of knowledge of technical busi¬ 
ness matters, with the technique of stating them, is so 
rare that if you can master both, you will certainly 
be one of the leaders of the future. 


Pause for a moment and observe what is happening. 

Economics and politics have passed from the national 
to the world stage. 

Although such a visionary movement as that which 
led to the World Economic Conference has collapsed, 
and economic nationalism appears to be the mode of 


the moment, upon analysis it will be found that 


economic nationalism with all its faults is but the 


first milestone on the road to world planning. Units 
ought not to agree to plan externally until they have 
learned to plan internally. Internal planning is the 
problem of the hour. 


Mankind is not yet sufficiently advanced for world 
planning. Having looked at it, and its immense though 
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not insuperable difficulties, and realized its own mi- 
preparedness, the units of mankind are now engaged 
in putting their individual houses in order. 

National planning first, then. This requires vision 
and careful thought and a reversal of the old indivi- 
duahstic theories which are so deeply embedded in the 
minds of the present generation of commercial and 
industrial leaders. How to plan and yet retain liberty 
of action is the crux. 

Here is where your speaker’s training comes in. 
It is teaching you to examine general problems and 
to acquire the habit thereof. This will mean that 
you are planning your owm internal mental and 
speaking organization, so that later you will be 
able to grapple with the economic planning of your 
business as part of a national series of such businesses 
and then, later, on the bigger field, of international 
businesses. 

To be able to speak well, is the road to deeper 
thought, and that means a logical handling of your 
future problems. 

Remember what a lot of spade-work has yet to be 
done. 

You are one among a thousand, you who have now 
started to combine business and pubhc thought and 
expression. No progress will be made unless you 
help to teach others. You must speak whenever you 

can. 

You must air your views at firm meetings, association 
meetings, confederation and F.B.I. meetings, public 

meetings. 

You must be able to tell Cabinet Ministers and 
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Government officials what you think, in such a way 
that they know you to be a critic worthy of their steel, 
one not lightly passed by, not easily put down. 

You must, too, be one of those sought after for 
pubhc dinners, as an artist, in the lighter vein, for 
amusement; and one who can, in the brief fifteen 
or twenty minutes allowable on such occasions, give 
a vivid picture of the industrial and commercial 
position. 

To do all these things, you should concentrate on 
the relatively unimportant meetings and debates which 
lie to your hand. 

Don’t try to run before you can walk. I arranged 
for you to speak at these political meetings to try you 
out; to let you see the rough stuff; but don’t worry if 
you give them a miss for a bit. The more you con¬ 
centrate meantime on learning the technique of speech- 
preparation and arrangement the better. 

The short story is, in a sense, your model. 

Read books on short story-writing. You will then 
learn how to condense what might easily become a 
novel into, say, three thousand words, and how to 
develop the theme stage by stage so that you ascend 
in dramatic value (or economic or industrial or polit¬ 
ical value) until you reach an artistic end. 

If you like, write out your speeches, word by word; 
then analyse them so as to skeletonize the ideas con¬ 
tained therein. Next, test the skeleton to see that 
each idea leads logically to the next. When you are 
satisfied, memorize the picture. 

One friend of mine goes further and makes a speciality 
of composing apposite sentences of high literary value. 
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These he memorizes and delivers with great effect. 
But he speaks mainly to hterary clubs and societies. 
Doubtless in that milieu he is right. I refer to Mr. 
Thomas Kennedy of Birmingham, possibly one of the 
most graceful of our speakers. 



CHAPTER XXX 

CAVALCADE 

My story began in the days of Queen Victoria, when 
hfe was sadder, grimmer than to-day. Leaving out the 
marvellous advances of Science, the bulk of our pro¬ 
gress has come from platform work. We have thought 
and talked omselves from the industrial and social 
morass of the “hungry forties” to these times of better 
health and a juster division of wealth. 

Year by year, decade by decade, words have gone 
forth meeting words, and their clash has brought 
beneficent changes. The men and women who have 
dared to shout down the Walls of Jericho are the 
heroes of my story. 

Politically, from the day of the pocket boroughs 
and the noisy open hustings, we have marched forward 
un til to-day there is political power and freedom in 
every home in the land. 

And we are all the better for it, despite the move¬ 
ment backward in other lands. 

Gladstone and Disraeli stole each other’s political 
garments as they handed out franchise instalments. 
What word-duellists these were! How the nation 
listened for their speeches; debate was the thrill of 
the day and the hour! How dignified were those days. 
What a centre of wordy battle was the House of Com¬ 
mons. What an outlet for national passions it has 
been, a safety-valve keeping the British temperature 
around normal. 
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Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, Cobden, Bradlaugh— 
masters of the set oration: across the seas—Abraham 
Lincoln, touching the highest note of all. 

Speeches, speeches, a cavalcade of speeches, ending 
always in change and development. 

As the franchise broadened, so the speaking in¬ 
creased and was let loose in new social strata. 

The workers began to roar their rights in the face 
of caste and privilege. Came Keir Hardie and John 
Burns, vahant orators and fighters, men who set the 
new fashion of street-corner dialectics: to be followed 
by a host of eager frenzied men, who made, the towns 
alive with talk—^talk which threw up and dissolved 
grievances. 

Emerged then a giant talker, Joseph Chamberlain, 
to whom I have referred. He undermined the pom¬ 
pous oration with its redimdancies and verbal cascades 
and founded a new tradition. 

Clear, keen brain, applied to human problems and 
calling a spade a spade, Chamberlain made Gladstone 
squirm, alarmed the old Queen and set aristocracy 
a-twittering. Speech after speech, vivid, critical, 
sledge-hammer, cast down the old world and helped 
create the new. 

Facing him was Parnell, passionate, eloquent, im¬ 
placable. What a series of duels these two fought, 
once Chamberlain had espoused the cause of Union. 

Words flashed before the nation, striking sparks of 
fury, so that the whole country was moved. 

Speeches were war-cries, followed by revolt and 
rapine which, when suppressed, smouldered for a 
generation only to burst out again. Southern Ireland 
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was set alight by speeches. Northern Ireland, also, 
and these two watched each other angrily. 

And out of that lull came Empire, the creation of 
Joe Chamberlain. Speeches made at home were carried 
overseas and gave birth to speeches there, creating a 
desire for greater unity. So words gave birth to Empire 
dreams. And all the time Liberalism was talking itself 
into favour. Talking, talking, talking, as men had 
never talked before, with all the old Chamberlain- 
Birmingham caucus machinery borrowed and used in 
every town and country, making the Tories rub their 
eyes, wonder what it was all about, and then follow suit. 

Liberalism with Labour watching and making notes, 
and here and there, speeches; hanging on to the caucus, 
ready to demand the pound of flesh. Then that flood of 
oratory into which I as a youngster fell, choking and 
almost drowning. We young Tories tried to stem 
Niagara and were laughed into the by-waters, there 
to live half submerged till a better day. 

Then Liberalism, triumphant Avith Campbell Banner- 
man, Asquith, Grey, Haldane, Morley, Churchill, 
Lloyd George, Seely, Elibank and others, speaking, 
orating as never before. 

What a torrent of words, so well and trenchantly 
delivered. What a smashing for the weakened Tory 
hosts. 

Young Liberal Leagues in England, Young Scots in 
Scotland, occupying the stances in the streets, holding 
meetings in a thousand halls. At it, all the time. 

The release of a generation of pent-up emotions, 
converted into power by some old lie or travesty, such 
as Chinese slavery on the Rand. It did not matter; 

i6a—(C,94) 
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that monstrosity was but the bridge by which an 
aroused nation put its leaders into power. General 
elections will ever be thus: burlesques carrjdng truth 
to action. 

At such times speaking is intoxicated, goes mad, 
makes a glorious fool of itself to a people ready to be 
doped. 

But the real conversion has been done before, in 
quieter times, at quieter meetings, by quieter talks, 
when political speaking is at its best. 

It is as if John Bull in sane moments, listening to 
sane talk, decides to change his garb, but while doing 
so becomes gloriously inebriated. 

So Liberalism and all its promises came to power and 
did much good and some harm, as all Governments 

do. 

Then, suddenly, a small voice was heard on a plat¬ 
form. What was this ? It seemed to grow louder: the 
platform to break into a thousand fragments, each 
becoming a platform of its own, with voices raised 

and shrill. 

The women! 

Liberalism, the giver of votes, the extoller of free¬ 
dom and franchise, was hoist with its own petard. 

Came a new army of speakers, eloquent, passionate, 
shrieking. Here, there, everywhere, harassing Ministers 
who wanted time and peace to translate their talk into 

action. 

Woman released herself on to the platform and put 
into speaking a wiU-power, a frenzy such as had never 
been heard before. The very boards on which the 
women stood looked askance at such sacrilege. This 
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was not speaking as they had known it. It was speak¬ 
ing on a new vibration rate, rapid, eager, asking for 
the moon—at once. 

The platform again crumbled into fragments and 
re-formed in the streets, at shop windows, at the 
doors of Ministers, on the railings of the House itself, 
in the Strangers’ Gallery. 

It took new shapes and guises; became a trench, a 
mechanism firing missiles. It ran in front of horses’ 
feet; held up traffic. It went behind prison bars and 
roared there. 

It could not stop: it had gone mad. Strident woman 
had captured it and made it do her will. 

And Liberalism, its father, tried to pat it on the 
head and give it bon-bons, seeing the female in it. 

Words, words, words, here, there, everywhere; hard, 
loud, straight from the shoulder, not to be evaded. 

Words fighting for their future freedom; woman 
crashing her way into the counsels of men. The plat¬ 
form giving agonized birth to its own enlargement. 

As it was in Britain, so it became elsewhere. 

And when the fight was fiercest, threatening direst 
peril, the platform was dwarfed by a struggle mightier, 
more terrible, world-embracing. 

This was the Great War, vdth the platform out of 
action for the moment, but soon to march in line with 
the other forces. 

“Your King and your Country need you.” 

The platform volunteered for recrmting service, and 
on to its boards trooped endless speakers, calling 
younger men to fight. Then came the urgent call for 
munitions and difficulties with workers. And Lloyd 
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George and others had to mount the boards and 
explain the nation’s needs, sending forth the bigger 
vision, coaxing, Britain’s persuasive, democratic way. 

Then, gradually, the nation’s forces fell into line 
under compulsion. But even then, the platform was 
not entirely quiet. 

Soon arose the problem of the one-man business. 

Some must go and some must stay—“And who,”— 
to quote Kipling’s South African War poem—“is to 
look after the kid ” ? the kid being the business left 
by the departure of its owner. 

Would those remaining co-operate? 

Speeches had to be made, here, there, and every¬ 
where, by those in charge of the Military Service 
Tribunals, urging, coaxing, suggesting schemes and 
arrangements. 

So the home platform did its bit in the War. 

Then Woodrow Wilson, from his high stance, spoke 
and told us what it meant: “ A War to end War; a War 
to make the world safe for Democracy.” 

But he was wrong, as events have shown. 

Peace is the only battle-ground for Democracy. The 
platform’s battle-ground, the war of words, the safe 
war where words fight words, with liberty as the 

watchword. 

Wilson came to the field too late for his words to 
come true. Had the United States intervened when 
the Imsitania was sunk, the War might have ended 
with Europe undemoralized and not too injured to 
recover and assume true democratic form. 

But the coUapse of Russia, and then of Ger¬ 
many, left such human scrap-heaps that in the end 
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only force could restore them—^force, based upon 
autocracy. 

Autocracy is no platform child and hates its very 
name. 

So the War did not save Democracy, but gravely 
wounded it. Nor were we free from blame. 

Our platform, released from War, got going once 
again—^madly, blindly, poisoned in its nerves as was 
the rest of exhausted mankind. 

It roared forth “Hang the Kaiser,” “Squeeze them 
to the last squeal,” “An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth.” 

Where were our Wellingtons and our Lincolns on 
these intoxicated boards ? 

Our human platform missed a mighty chance. 

I was one of the great army of talkers in the 1918 
Election and sinned my sins with the others. 

Then what defiance would not grant, gratitude for 
war work well done did, and woman was politically 
emancipated. 

Thus there came into British politics a new force, for 
lasting good; into politics, into Government, into 
juries. 

And with woman, from the age of twenty-one, a 
full and free democracy. 

Let me tell a simple story to reveal the new wealth 
that came to us. 

Before women were allowed to serve on juries a 
critical situation had arisen in the administration of 
justice. 

It had almost come to thisj that the twelve good men 
and true had but to learn of the sufferings of the 
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injured man to award damages, whether the fault was 
that of the defending interest or not. 

Sunple, sentunental men—“ Oh, give Viim some¬ 
thing,” was their slogan. 

But with the advent of shrewd, intuitive women, 
adepts at spotting fraud and malingering, the curves 
of justice in a few months showed a definite upward 
trend. 

Women opposed the handing out of other people’s 
money at the call of sentiment, and so was inaugurated 
a new era of fairer play. 

Equally in the pohtical field they are a great force 
for common sense and moderation, for eschewing 
dreams that have not in them those practical elements 
which hold the household together. 

True it may be that women have not yet played the 
same part in Government as men, but that they have 
proved to be a wise and balancing factor in pubhc life 
cannot be gainsaid. 

Then, cleared of the fevered fogs of war, the platform 
resumed its work better, freer, more expressive than 
before. 

Labour unrest lingered and held us in its grip for 
years, imtil the General Strike of 1926. 

What was it that made that portentous event pass 
so quickly and so quietly but British common sense 
voiced on om free and unfettered platforms ? 

And had not women then been our partners would 
not their pent-up wrongs have added fuel to dangerous 

flames ? 

The eternal wisdom of our race in giving freedom 
saved us from catastrophe. Led by Stanley Baldwin, 
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our platform took on a saner, better tone. He spoke 
England to the English, Britain to the British. 

And others caught his note. 

And twice Labour came into office, accepting re- 
sponsibihty and getting into time with fact. 

Office without power, it is true, but a first educative 
taste, pregnant with values which will reveal them¬ 
selves once power is added. 

And as this cavalcade unfolds, we see around us, in 
other lands, new forces mounting on the neck of free¬ 
dom to autocratic power. 

And as Brown or Black or Blue Shirts seize the 
reins and crush their adversaries, there gather below 
them, muttering and cursing, other forces which will 
one day rise and strike through civil war. 

So the fight is that of our thousand platforms, talk¬ 
ing both freely sense and nonsense, doing no harm but 
such as words can do against the shirted mono-platform 
of the autocrat. 

Already in this country we have pigmy shirtists— 
men planning right and left for means to keep them¬ 
selves in autocratic power once Democracy has put 
them there. 

If these pigmies grow to man’s stature, we shall be 
in the same plight as others, with force and fear as our 
commanders instead of thoughts and words. 

This book is written in the humble hope that it may 
make our younger men and women realize what soimd 
thinking and good speaking mean to them and to their 
country in political, business, and social life. 

Let the Cavalcade of Free Speech, then, roll on. 
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Middle Temple and the South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, In demy 
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THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. By W. Nembhard Hibbert, LL.D., Barrister- 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S., of Gray*s Inn 
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LAW AND PRACTICE RELATING TO INCORPORATED BUILDING 

SOCIETIES. By C. P. Best, B.A., LL.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
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PRACTICAL BUILDING LAW. By Gordon Alchin, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister- 
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THE PRACTICAL SURVEYOR, AUCTIONEER, AND ESTATE AGENT. 

General Editor, Sir Charles Gott, Vice-President of the Chartered Sur¬ 
veyors* Institution ; Fellow of the Auctioneers' and F state Agents* Institute, 
etc. Consulting Legal Editor, Graham Mould, of Gray's Inn and the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Taw, etc. Size 10^^ in, by 9 in., half leather 
gilt, loose leaf, 930 pp. 70s. net. 

BUSINESS TERMS, PHRASES, AND ABBREVIATIONS. In crown 8vo. 
cloth, 280 pp. 3s. 6(1. net. Seventh Edition. With equivalents in French, 
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PITMAN’S BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. In crown 8vo, cloth. 546 pp. 69. net. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised. 

MERCANTILE TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS. Size 3 in. by 41 in., cloth. 
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BUSINESS FORECASTING AND ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATION. By W. 
Wallace, M.Com. (Lond.). Third Edition. In demy 8 vo, cloth gilt, 
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TEA AND TEA DEALING. By F W, S. Staveacre. Second Edition. In 

demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 150 pp. 78. 6d. net. 
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THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE INDUSTRY. By A. W. Knapp, M.Sc., F.I.C. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 200 pp. 78. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

BUYING AND SELLING A BUSINESS. By A. H. Cosway. In crown 8vo, 

cloth, 110 pp. 8s. 6d. net, 
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Macdonald. Third Edition. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 833 pp, 12s.6d.net. 

ITALIAN-ENGUSH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN COMftlERCIAL DICTIONARY. 

By G. R. Macdonald, F.I.L. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1180 pp. 80s.net. 
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PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE C03IMERCIAL 
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A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
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“ART AND LIFE” 

SERIES 

General Editor : 

WRIGHT WATTS MILLER, B.A. 

London (First Class Hons.), M.Ed., Manchester 

Late Campbell Clarke Scholar, University College, London, 

Lecturer of the Borough Road College, and to L.C.C, Literary 
Institutes and the Workers* Educational Association 

A new series of popular introductions to literature, the arts, and 
other subjects of general interest. The volumes are specially 
intended for evening students voluntarily attending the cultural, 
non-vocational classes held by the L.C.C. Literary Institutes, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and the University Extension 
Boards, and for all general readers interested in self-culture. 

ECONOMICS: THE STUDY OF WEALTH 
By A. L. Gordon Mackay, M.Litt., M.A., M.Econ. 5s. net. 

BOOKS: AN INTRODUCTION TO FiEADING 

By Wright Watts Miller, B.A., M.Ed., Manchester. 5s. net. 
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THE FILMS: THE WAY OF THE CINEMA 
By Andrew Buchanan. 5s. net. 

THE THEATRE 

By Malcolm Morley. With a Foreword by George Arliss. 
5s. net. 

READY SHORJLY 

MUSIC APPRECIATION 

By W. J. Turner. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

By Dr. Emanuel Miller. 

Each in large crown 8vo, cloth, about 200 pp. 5s. net. 
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COMMON COMMODITIES 
AND INDUSTRIES SERIES 

In each of the handbooks in this series a particular product or industry is 
treated by an expert writer and practical man of business. Beginning with 
the life history of the plant, or other natural product, he follows its develop¬ 
ment until it becomes a commercial commodity, and so on through the various 
phases of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer. Industries 
are treated in a similar manner. 


Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. 38* net. 
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